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FORi.ii?ORD 



When I assmsed the billet of Shop Superintendent in Soptoaber 1952 
I tlwught that I had a fair understanding of shipyard organization and basic 
responsibilities and, in general, of the rosponsibilitios of a Shop Superin- 
tendent. I was of this opinion bcoauoo at that time I had sono six and a half 
years of progressive responsibility in shipyard duty end had Ixjld jobs as 
Ship Superintendent, Kou Constiaction Superintendent, Senior Assistant Repair 
Superintendent, Design Superintendent, Planning and Estimating Superintendent, 
end Repair Superintendent, all in that sequence prior to becotiing Shop Superin- 
tendent. Ho\TC!VGr, I soon found that I did not really Vaiou the functions of the 
Shop Superintendent’s office as woU as I tho^lght. Each day I encountered 
now problens whicli I had never realised existed and, oven after two years in 
the billot, I still root with new situations v/hich required all of my past 
training and also now study to roach a solution. 

V/hen I Idealised that all too soon I vrould bo detached and some other 
individual would have to go through tho same process of breelcing in on the job, 
I reviewed the past two years end ry progressive education in tho duties of 
Shop Suporintendont. At that tine I cade a fira comraitaent to cysolf to x/rito 
a manual of guidance for tho Shop Superintendent’s billet at the Puget Sound 
Ilaval Shipyard. 

Tills vrrito-up is thoreforo offered for whatever assistance it may bo 
to future Shop Superintendents in the hopo that they nay bo more effective 
in the billet sooner than I was. 
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I wish to take this opportunity to acknowledge the excellent tutors 
I have had in the persons of the Fngineoring Duty Officers under whoii I h£tve 
served during the past twelve years and the senior civilians I have been 
associated with. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Tho first thing that a good Shop Supcrintondont nust bo cognissant of 
is his status (position) in tho hierocracy of the Shipyard. A proper under- 
standing of this situation taakes for ease of operation which will aany tines 
confound those who tiy to confuse the issue, I prefer to thinlc of tho various 
relationships in terns of a sun and its planets circling in orbits about it 
rather than a conventional organization chart. 

Tho ultinate purpose of any Shipyard is "Service to tho Fleet" and 
this nust never bo forgotten. Tho agency wherein this service is rendered to 
tlic fleet is, basically, the productive worker v;ithin the Production Depart- 
nent shops. Thorof03?e, those productive writers establish the "i-oason for 
being" of all the other functions of tho Shipyard, and tho relative Lnportanco 
of these other functions can best be evaluated on the basis of the degree of 
support which they can render to the productive worker, v/ith this in nind, 
let us assune that the productive shops constitute the nucleus or sun of this 
gala3{y. In tho first orbit, adjacent to tho sun, I would place tho three 
divisions of the Production Department - the Repair Division, the Production 
Analysis Division, and the Shop Superintendent's Division, The shops, of 
course, ansMor directly to tho Production Officer; however, ho delegates to 
the ibpair Division the responsibilities for dealing with the shops on all ship 
work. And in tho sane manner, ho delegates to the Shop Superintendent the 
responsibility for all manufacturing and non-ship i/ork. These are the line 
responsibilities. The Production Analysis Division is a staff function to 
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provide for production control and shop planning impleiriGntation, Within this 
division, central scheduling is carried out, Eatcrial e:cxjditing, and such 
other production analysis functions as appropriate to assist the Production 
Officer, his assistants, and the shops in carrying out their basic responsi- 
bilities. The Shop Division, in addition to its lino responsibilities for 
nanufacturing and non-ship work, has the many other administrative staff 
responsibilities the acconplistoent of which are needed for the department to 
properly operate. Within this category fall such functions as providing 
production processes and procedures required to carry out the voA assigned to 
Production, including those which will be established by the Plant and 
Processes Branch, Welding Branch, and the Laboratory Branch. In addition, a 
closely related function to the productive output is that of trade cognizance 
do termination. The Shop Superintendent has primary responsibility in maintain- 
ing adequate definitions of trade cognizance assignment. In order that any 
work be done, the Shop Division must provide for the proper plant facilities, 
which include machine tools and plant appliances. He has the primary responsi- 
bility for the whole Shipyard on loose and hand tools and portable power tools, 
his agents in this natter being the Plant and Processes Branch and Shop 06. 

The inpor’tant function of budget analyzation falls to ids lot. The budget 
for the Production Departnont must bo coordinated vdthin the Shop Superintendent 
Division through the Adninistrativo Branch \^ich prepares the tudgot, conducts 
review and surveillance of execution and consults with the Comptroller's 
Dopartaent on overhead determination in the various shops. Industrial relations 
that function which has ballooned to such proportions in rocont years, is 
handled for tho Production Departr.ient by tho Shop Division. Some tine ago, 
to provide for more efficient operation, all tho laboratory functions of the 
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Shipyard uoro consolidated into one laboratory. This laboratory is xmder the 
Shop Superintendent and provides services to the ccaaploto Shipyard. The 
Adrninistrative Branch carries out ell the niscollanoous services vMch nust 
bo perfortaod but which no one ever thinks about, such as directives prepara- 
tion, provision of office supplies, review of fortas requisitions, collecting 
for the Comunity Chest, etc. 

In the next orbit, a little further removed, wo find such groups as 
the Supply, the Planning, the Public V/oiks and Ordnance Dopartnonts. These 
dopartnonts provide a largo ajaount of support to the productive effort and 
are in constant contact ivith thb coordinating agencies within the Production 
Dopartiaont. At tho next orbit of influence, I arbitiarily place tho Industrial 
P^ations and Comptroller's groups. These people sot up rules of operation, of 
personnel administration and of money administi*ation which filtor dovai into 
our field, tut to tho shops only to the extent necessary to cariy out thoir 
functions. In the outer orbit appear aorvice departnents which aro quite 
nooessaiy, yet \ihoso direct influence on the productive shops is only slight. 
Those would include tho Medical Department, Dental Dopartnont, Industrial 
Engineering Dopartaont, 

I have broken doim jy presentation of infomation into chapters in a 
sequence which appeared logical to me at the time of preparation. The order 
of the chapters docs not necessarily indicate tho relative inpoii^anco of tho 
information presented therein. Instead, it represents tho sequonco in which 
the infonnation comes to mind as you think of tho job to be done. In addition 
I have provided as appendices current applicable organization charts and 
extracts from tho Shijyard directives for information. 



CHAPTER I 



Production Facilities 

The production facilities, under the cognizance of the ihop Superin- 
tendent, have an approximate value of thirty million dollars. These facilities 
represent a major asset of the Kavy Dopairtmont and should be treated accord- 
ingly. I like to think of the equipaaent in various categoi'ies such as: fixed 
or portable machine tools and plant appliances, portable pover tools, and 
loose and hand tools. With respect to those facilities, it is incumbent upon 
the Shop Superintendent, as soon after he occupies the billet as is feasible, 
to read the Bureau of Ships pamphlet Manual for Adninistration of Facility 
Programs at Field and Fleet Activities . This book details the manner in 
which the program of procurcaaent, replacement, or rehabilitation of ecjiipment 
can bo carried out. 

Machine Tools And Plant Agplicancos 
In order to bo prepared and to make an intelligent decision concerning 
acquisition of new equipment for replacement of old, management must have 
available a reasonable criteria to assist in its analysis of the situation. 

There is being initiated at this time in Shop 06, under the guidance of the 
Plant and Processes Bi’anch, a program which will provide the necessary 
statistical infortaation to be used in detcraination of the need for rcplaceintnt 
of equipment. However, the proper analysis of this information is still a veiy 
controversial natter. The Bureau of Ships has assigned Mare Island the task 
of developing a suitable fomila for use in evaluating the need for replacement 
action. Each shipyaixi should conduct studies and research toward application of 
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such a foraila. It is quite possilaLo that oven though the cquipocnt needs to 
bo replaced, the authority or the funds cannot be obtained to do so« liovrovor, 
a pax>por gysten will indicate the penalty in inefficiency and excessive 
naintcnance which is beiiig paid becau^30 the equipaicnt is not replaced at the 
optiiaun tine. 

It is vital that the neans whereby authority and funds aro obtained 
to cany out the procuronent cycle be understood. It is noted at this time 
that a definite inproveraent in the procedure for authorisation of funds has 
been adopted in that now, whenever a request is suboittod for a now piece of 
oquipoent, the cost of iiistallation is included with the estinated cost of 
the equipment. This precludes having now equipnent sitting around while you 
scavenge to find funds to install it. Under Naval Industrial Fund operation, 
as previously, the integrated priority list of ”•!,'* and ”C” itens rust bo 
suboittod to the Bureau of Ships for approval. But the funds for acquisition 
vaiy with each list after their approval by the Bureau. On "P" items, the 
Bureau provides a special allotraent under \diich they procuie the approved 
*'P'’ items and ship to the SMpyard. Also, if local procu:-ement is authorized 
on those, the cost is charged against the sar .10 allotnent and in each case the 
cost of installation at the Shipyard is lodged against a Bureau project order. 
Those "M" ita’is of ’’recurring” category which are approved, nust bo financed 
out of the Shipyard industrial fund with noneys wliich have been accumulated as 
an itcra of overhead oaqxjnse in anticipation of Bureau approval. The ’’non- 
recurring” category are financed as military cupixjrt. On the other hajrd, the 
"C” items aro charged to a special allotment outside of I^IF provided by the 
Bureau. If the work on ”C” itms is accomplished by Shipyard personnel, it 
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is processed as a custoxaer order just as vra i/ould charge any other custoaior 
for work. If it is on a contract, it does not process through NIF at all but 
is lodged directly against the Bureau of Ships allotraont. In sufanission of ”P," 
"M,” and "C" iteros, it is inportant ttot the justifications be caixjfully 
written to give a full end corqjlote picture of the reasons for the requested 
itoa. It is not fair to the Bureau of Ships to piuvide inconplote or lais- 
loading inforoation because for then to judge fron a cold piocc of paper as 
to the noccssity for the itm is a difficult enough task under any cirexxn- 
stancoG. >toro tiian liJxely, if the justification is not clear, they will turn 
down the item rather than go tixrough the tine censuning process of requesting 
additional justification. It is well, also, to review justifications on all 
outstanding itens periodically since conditions change fron tine to tine and I 
have foimd it desirable to modify the justifications in nany cases subsequent 
to their submission , In order that the Production Departeiont itesns be given 
appropriate consideration, the .'hipyard integrated priority list, as proposed 
by Management Planning and Review, should be carefully reviewed and, if 
unsatisfactoiy, representations should be nade to the Plant Priority eview 
Board before the priority list loaves the Shipyard, Upon receipt of the 
oquipnent, all naterial defects and defects of operation should bo catalogued 
and reported to the Bureau azKi to the Supply Dopartnent, regardless of v/ho 
initiated the pi^rchaso, in order that an adjustment can be obtained from the 
aanufacturcr. Although the Shipyard may not have too much opportunity to 
control procurement, evciy effort should bo jnadc to standardise on ono 
manxofacturer’s equipment a given type of rachino tool or facility because 
this offers opportunities for great savings iJi spare parts inventories. 
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Tho layout studies and draidngs for facilities nust be prepared 
initially by the Plant anti Precocsos Branch, It is desirable that a close 
woriclng relationship be naintainod vdth the Piiblic VJorfcs Dopartraent concerning 
this feature so that duplication of effort is not encountered. Since the 
Public Works Design Division must review and modify all drawings and speci- 
fications to comply with Bureau of Tards and Docks instructions, it is well 
that they be kept cognizant of what is being developed by Production and that 
ProAxction only provide aich infonaation as will not be duplicated by Public 
Works* This is particularly tme in tho case of buildings and structures. It 
is well to bo cognizant of the fact, too, that tho process of getting a job 
finally appiwed and an estiiaate made is a slow one because of this very feature. 
After tho Public Works Design Division has spent considerable tiss reviewing 
the Production submission, then their estimating group must analyse the job 
and provide an estimate, A pitfall exists hero in that many times the Plant 
Branch gets in a rush and applies a cost estimate to a job without going through 
tJiis full process, then vhon Public ibrks comes up with their estimate, the cost 
is mch greater, and tho Shipyard is embarrassed to have to go back to the 
Bureau and reqiiost additional funds. Another ■way in vrfiich this aabarrassing 
situation arises is that even though sutnittod vrith a valid Public Works estimate, 
this only includes a limited amount of overhead and if it becomes necessary to 
contract tho job out, duo to shoi’tago of manpower, the cost \/ill bo laich 
greater than that original3y ej^poctod. Purthei-, \Aion it becomes necessary to 
contract tho job, the plans tmd specifications must go throirgh on additional 
timo-consuming step. They are again prooocsed, this tine through District 
Public Works, ^!any times this office will make changes without reference 
to tho Shipyard and go ahead and lot the contract, resulting in a 
final product which is unsatisfactory to tho Shipyard. This calls for 
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close follow-up on jobs that are particularly critical for the Production 
Department. 

Tho Plant and Processes Branch, on occasion, due to excessive prossure 
from siiop nastors night na2<o unwise coaproriices in plant layouts. Pull support 
nuot be given to the head of the Plant Branch so tliat ho can piovide for a 
proper layout of facilitios \/hich takes into accaant tho long range viewpoint 
and dcvolopoent of tho shop as wU as the imodiate problcr:is wMch are of 
□ore interest to tho' shop supervision at tho tinxj. 

Tho fact that systematic preventive naintonanco of nacliinoiy, with 
periodic overlieuls scheduled and carried out, is nuch more cconoinicel and 
results in bettor oquipcicnt perfoinance has been so well estublisliod that I 
need not belabor tho point. Ibwover, this does not necessarily noan that such 
a program is in effect. The current Shipyard directives on the subject should 
be reviewed and a chock nado as to tho adequacy of tho progre::! actually being 
carried out. It is tlio Shop Superintendent's responsibility, which has been 
delegated to Shop 06 for occor^JliBhacnt, to provide for proper maintenance 
procedures. On a lathe or nilling machine, poor maintenance normally will 
only mean eventual bi’caJ-.down, howovor, in the gas manufacturing plant it r.^ay 
moan an explosion with loss of life and severe property damage. 

The question of 2iow much wo should spend on maintenance is a difficult 
one. Currently tho figure runs about four hundred and fifty thousarid dollars 
.a year. This sounds liko a great deal until it is seen that it is only ono 
and ono-half porcent of tho production facilities value, then it appears 
rather small especially since industry averages about five percent on this 
ittn. It should be tho aim of tho maintenance program to give usage data and 
statistics to permit bettor decision concerning this vital matter. 
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Acco'cmtability for oquipacnt is another matter which noods constant 
attention. Assurance must bo obtained that someone has boen delo;;^ted specific 
responsibility for each item. Each year when the annual invontoiy is hold for 
plant accoxmts thero will always bo a certain number of items misoinc and 
frequently it is indicated that they liave not been scon for months. Such 
reports onlj' hij^ight the need for year around surveillance of plant oquipment 
records. If losses are reported promptly it is usually possible to find end 
recover the item. If, however, it is not brought to light for nary months it 
is probable tliat the item \/ill never be found. 

Portshlo Power Tools 

This categoiy of tool is treated separately because of its special 
probleans. They arc not of sufficiont size and cost to impress people \/ith the 
necessity for proper attention, yot their poor perfoimanco can cripplo the 
efforts of naiy productive workers. This type of tool is expanding in scope 
of application constantly so a sound program is essential for proper account- 
ability, maintenance and replacemont. 

Procuromont is normally by local procuraaent whenever possible. It 
is in this field whore the greatest problem ax'ises on standardisation. I>uo to 
tlK5 provisions of tho law that bids oust bo taken, and usually the lovrast bid 
accepted, each new batch of equiprent is of a different naiEifacture. I have 
soon as nary os fifteen different brands in a group of t\/o hui-idrod pneumatic 
drills. When wo multiply fifteen different brands by the rwmorpus spare parts 
for each, the value of our spare parts inventory risos rapidly as docs the 
space and cataloguing problems. Consideration has been given to mss procuro- 
raent ty tho Buroau with certain brands being funnolod to each yard but nothing 
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has as yet boon acconpllshod alone those lines. In connoction ;ri.th procurement, 
it is noccssaiy that tho equipnent bo carefully inspoctod upon receipt. It 
has been \^oll established that wo cannot rely upon tho Naval Inspection Service 
to assuTO satisfactoiy compliance with all specifications. If dofocts are not 
discovered prior to placins in service you are usually stuclc with a major 
rcUiilding job. 

Control of oaintonance on portable po\ror tools is a particularly diffi- 
cult problem. Thoy are too heavy for employees to bo willing to return then 
daily to tho toolrooms for servicing yet a large majority of then need such 
service. It is necessary that there bo either a traveling service facility 
or several conveniently located fisiod facilities if tho pingram is to be 
effective. A central overhaul facility is mandatory for tlic periodic overhaul 
of this equipment in order to take advantage of a consolidated inventory of 
spare parts and of an efficient and safe cleaning room. 

Accoimtabllity of this oquipnont is assured through tho tool control 
program and should present no real problen. 

The inventory of spare parts is capitalized as a shop stores for Shop 
06. This should bo scrutinized periodically to make sure that necessary spares 
arc not dropped becanso of their slow turnover rate. Special rales must be 
applied to the stocking requiremonts here. 

boose And Hand Tools 

Tho inventory value of loose and Iiand tools approximates five and 
ono-holf laillion dollars, a sizeable cum. Since these tools arc considered 
as e3q>ondod as soon as they arc placed in the toolrooms, it is doubly noccssaiy 
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that an cffcctivo control be cjaintainod over tlieir use and dieposition. The 
Tool Control Systen is in effect a niniature stock control ^oton, but one 
which will accept return of used equipment. Pt present mch of the record 
keeping for the system is done ly hand which is very unocononical of manpower. 
Steps are being taken to adapt tool issue and rotum to an olcctric accounting 
nachino card jystca so that usage data and invcntoiy records can bo integrated 
together and handled by nachinos at great savings. It will also permit a more 
effective reporting systcri to the Bureau at veiy little inconvenience. 

In carrying out procurement of those tools we have somovrhat tho same 
problems of standardization and receipt inspection as wo do in portable power 
tools, but to a lesser degree. 

Tho critical decision v;hich arises in connection with those tools is 
what constitutes a reasonable back-up inventory. Should it bo enough to 
provide tools until M plus six or longer? Once the decision is made tho tool 
control system can easily inpleiacnt it. Also, as a corollary, special 
consideration must bo given to such things as carbide cutting tools and diamond 
grinding wheels. Focporionco has shoim that once a war starts it is almost 
imixrssiblo to obtain additional araounts of these materials so it is vroll to 
have a much larger baclc-up invcntoiy of items in this and similar categories. 

A systesaatic program of replenishing the tool invcntoiy is vital. It is easy 
to oconomize on procurement for a couple of cju&rtcrs without seeing a detri- 
mental effect. However, it will show up as nuch as a year later when you 
most likely con ill afford to lose productive output. 

In order to up-dato tool specifications and to standardize on specified 
roquironento tho Bureau sponsors a tool testing program in all shipyards. 
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This is a very important pix^gran which met have tho personal attention of the 
Shop Suporintendent if it is to succeed, liany tixics it is difficult to justify 
the funds used, on the basis of an Imediato dii’oct return to tiio Shipyard, 
but tho overfall long range benefits far outi/oight the cost to the budget. 

.?ppl 

An area which has not been exploited to any great degree is that of 
tool engineering. The tool engineer, located in the Plant Bratach, is a 
opociolistfin the field of tool and die design. Ilis technical knowledge can be 
a valuable asset to the Production Dopartnont if properly utilised. 

Ikiny tines it is necessary to design a special tool or jig to acconplist: 
an unusual job. Although tho tool sliop, Shop 06, is responsible for providing 
tho tools or jigs, the tool engineer mst bo an active participant in tho 
design and evaluation of such items. 

There ore many areas where this enginoor's talents can bo used end it 
is suggested that ho be allowod a wide freedom of action. 

Tho Production Departaont docs not ovm tho fixed buildings it occupios. 
Instead, all fixed buildings and open uori:ing end storage space belong to the 
Public Works Department who administer then for tho whole Shipyard, assigning 
custodial responsibility to those depajrtncnts who establish a justification for 
useful employment of the space or building. Tho departments using tho buildings 
are responsible for maintenance costs to tho buildings and for spaco improve- 
ments. There always arises a question as to what ai’o major rearrangements 
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or icprovenonts since these costs nay bo borne by the Public 1'forks Depertnont 
or by special allotoont on occasion. Careful study of tho distinction will 
pay dividends in shop overhead irates. It is my opinion tiiat Ixiilding mainte- 
nance should be in one shipyard wide overhead cost class. Otherwise we find 
a small shop in an old building (through no fault of theirs) being saddled 
with oxccssi-vo Ixiilding naintenance costs uixich run their overhead rate too 
high for conpotitivo pricing of work. 

Of course taaporaiy or portable buildings are tho property of the 
respective departnent and tuist be built and nointainod by department fluids. 

If a system of control is not carried out wo \/ill find large c^uantities of 
portable buildings springing up all about tho VKitcrfront. Tills becomes a 
serious problm becauso in general they ere unsightly and also do not meet 
the safety standards that fixed buildings mst meet. So to countenance 
portables is to itm a calculated risk on safety hazards, particularly with 
respect to fire protection. 

Within tho Production Department, space assignment in open areas or in 
buildings is the responsibility of tlio Shop Superintendent’s office. Long 
range plans should be projected foivaixi and used as a guide. If all decisions 
are made on a current nood basis we will be unable to nccomaodatc the mjor 
requirements i/hich occur later without a major e:!q)cndituro of funds and probable 
dismption of the operations of one or more shops. Also suiveillancc of space 
assignments should bo maintained because it is seldom that a shop will voluntar: 
relinquish space assigned to tliem oven though the need for its uso has vanished 
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gacmtiQs Mi^T.<^^ ^r _lo!xvd3 
These 01X3 throe itcsris v/hich should be discussed hero: 

Shord utation Developnont Poard, This is a Shipyard 
board which is responsible for naintaining and projecting 
forward the Shipyard requirenents in tho way of laajor ha- 
provonents. The recorder of this board is a key civilian 
from tho Public Woiks Departaont. Ke nakes the presentations 
on tho various items arai rocomends the shipyard priority 
assignnent. Tho Production Officer is a nenber of tho 
board and usually takes the Shop Superintendent along as 
his staff assistant. I ualcc it ry duty to obtain the 
proposed priority list in advance and provide the Production 
Officer with all pertinent background infomation on projects 
of interest to Production. Of course, if tho Production 
Officer is unable to attend, I noxtmlly attend for him and 
represent the department. 

Plant Facilities Priority Review Board. This board is 
a Shij^'ard board also which is established to review and make 
final rccomnendation to the Shipyard CceinandGr concerning the 
Shipyard intcgrtitod priority lists for subtaission to tho Bureau. 

The Slop Superintendent is a nenber of this group. limy tines 
this board is allovrod to be sorxsidiat doinant and not used. In 
tiiat event usually Managenont Planning emd Review; establishes tho 
relative priorities for itsns sutnitted by the varioiis departments. 
I consider it voiy desirable that this board be kept alive to bring 
a broad vicjwpoint to priorities establichinont. 
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Mobilization Planning. In all tho work rclatod to major 
inprovcsncnts and to plant faoilitios and cquipiacnt, a careful 
consideration shoixld bo given to coordinating these requiro- 
aento with those of nobilization. This is not too vjoll carried 
out noinally. 



Gonc’^ 

The evaluation of tooling effectives is a nebulous thiiog. Lach of us 
can state how effective and efficient we tliiiok the tooling prograia is tut x/o 
really have no criteria which \re can use to niako an accurate evaluation. 

This is something that all of tho personnel of tho Shop .Superintendent ’ s 
office should devote some thought to. 

Production personnel havo long recognised the benefits of having the 
plans, the material and tho labor arrive at the Job at the sane time for 
optixun output. Since no oroductivo work can be acca!:u)lishod without tools 
we should add a fouiih factor, normally talcen for granted, that of getting 
the tools to tho job at the pz-oper time. -Urthor it is not enough to get 
Just tools thoro, they mst be the proper and raost affective tools. For 
example, tho output of a lathe using carbide tipped cutting tools can bo as 
high as three times that of one using oiidinary cutting tools and at the sane 
tine the quality of the cut is much better for smoothness, requiring a lesser 
finishing opoi-ation. 

In order to inpiuve tho collective Judguont eonceiviing tooling 
effectiveness, I suggest three courses of action for a Shop Suporinterjdcnt 



and his staff 
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(a) Take tho titao to visit the Jobs both inside and 
outside and observe tho facilities in use. Find out v;hat 
their probloas are, 

(b) Always attend tho Bureau of Ships "Tool Standardisation 
Conferonco” raoctinga and ta!co part in all tlioir projraas. 

(c) Whenever possible attend nacliine tool and indust ried. 
exhibits* Here one gets to see tho latest developuents in tlie 
field. 



Reference reading: 



Lleamal for Affa^j’^jr^t.^ tion.of Facility ProjgmTis„,at_Fiold and Float 
Activities issued ly Navy Facilities Branch, Facilities Division, 
Bureau of Ships, Dopartnent of tho Navy, 



( 



Cim=TER II 



Production Procosoes and Procedures 

A Shipyard oi’canisation is established for one purposo - "Scrvico to 
tho Floot,” In order to acconplioh tl^is: tho Planning De;xxrtt.iont specifics 
uhat is to bo done (tho scope of tlio job) by noons of job (x:orh) orders 
supplonentod by blueprints which autcxnatically establish the material rccuire- 
nonts, and the tine limitations for the over-all job; \>fhilo tho Production 
Dopartnent is responsible for the thae scheduling of the ccsspononts of the 
total job including dates of natorial and blueprint delivot^^ desired, and 
for tho ’’how” of the job acconplishcacnt. This pi'inoiplo must bo clearly 
understood. 



General 

With the above in raind it is evident that Production, i.o., the Shop 
Superintendent, must establish new pix>cedu.ros and processes as appropriate 
and review caid improve existing ones constantly. It is not sufficient to just 
plug tho holes as they develop, rather the staff should be constantly looking 
ahead and anticipating tho problesns before they develop. To do this it would 
bo expected ttot the Shop Division personnel; 

(a) Keep abreast of developments in their field 
in comcrcial practices. 

(b) Keep cognisant of new installations proposed 
by Planning for use on ships and be ready \/ith the 
procedure or process needed to carry out the installation. 

(c) Review existing procedures arui processes for 
possible inprovonents. 
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(cl) Conduct rosoarch and tests v;ith a view to 
providing nw or inprovcd variations in procedures 
and pi'occssos. 

It is well to (2nphasizc at tliis point a very important feature of 
this area of I'csponsibility. Althougli wo stress tho fact tliat it is 
basically the supervisor’s responsibility to csrsforco safety, it is every 
onployoc’s cirty to enforce safety. A safe Shipyard is usually an efficient 
one. Foronost in tho nind of every person who drafts procedures or processes 
should be tho goal of building safety into then. Only by providing safe work 
proccxluros and processes as well as efficient ones can we expect the super'- 
visor to enforce safe practices in their inplencntation. 

To higlilight some of tho situations cnccjuntercd from day to day I 
will touch cjuickly on each of tho toclinicol branches. 

Plant and Processes Branch 

The gas nanufaoturing plant was somewhat in tho situation of *’out of 
sight out of mind” until long needed attention was focused on it by the 
CiJ^loslon of on oxygon compressor. Th is is representative of how not to 
I'Qcomlzc a problem . Tho Plant Branch was cognizant of tho need for bettor 
maintenance instructions and operating instructions but for several reasons 
had not done anything: 

(a) A shortsighted rranagoment policy allowed the personnel 
in this bi’anch to bo so curtailed that talcing care of the urgent 
problems kept this job pushed to the bottom of the backlog of work. 

(b) Confusion existed as to just v/ho was xusponsible for the 
issuance of such instructions on this operation. 
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(c) The Plant Bianch had, through lack of manageiaent 
backing been rebuffed previously when they attempted to 
improve the situation. 

As a consequence of the C3q)losion a thorough and careful study was 
made of this operation and proper maintenance and operating instructions 
wore issued. 

Another example is that of the procedure for steel plate pickling. 

The old procedure was slow and uneconomical. A study was made and a new 
procedure developed which was much more effective and which permitted tripling 
the output of the operation. A new facility was installed to replace the old 
tanks which were beyond feasible repair and the new procedure implemented. 

The Shipyard was able to carry out a program of pickling and painting all plates 
entering the yard. As a consequence the lead time for ordering steel from the 
racks into the fabrication shop was halved since it was known that time did 
not have to be allowed for pickling after stubbing out from stock. This is 
the proper forehanded way for problems to be recognized and remedied. 

Welding Branch 

This branch has a heavy responsibility. Few pieces of work are 
carried out in ship construction without utilizing some facet of welding. 

They must be familiar with the latest tecimlques on all types of metal fusion 
processes. 

The use of low hydrogen welding techniques were specified by the Bureau 
for certain types of work. However it remained for a forward thinking welding 
engineering group to recognize the immense advantages to be gained from more 
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\ddospread use of low hydrogen welding. They developed statistical data to 
prove the savings possible in speed of voiding, uso of srallor rod for 
equivalent strength, and inproved quality of finished product. They wore 
able to do a selling job to first, tho shop personnel and second the nanagenent. 
The savings to tho Havy wore conservatively estinatod as the mjor portion of a 
million dollars a yoar for ono Shipyard. This is tho type of thinking that 
must bo encouraged in tho Shop Superintendont’s staff. 

Constant review of voiding pr*ocedU3X)s must bo carried out to up-dato 
then. Also the Welding Engineer mist be in close liaison with tlie Plant 
Branch to advise concerning the procurenent or rehabilitation of v/olding 
equipnent. 



Lalxarfttorv Brannh 

This bi-atwh has a responsibility to tho whole Shipyard, not just to 
Production. From the Production viewpoint liowover, wo oapcct then to provide 
current and safe processes and procedures in their field. 

Word was received that another Shipyard had developed a superior method 
for cleaning fUel tanks. Tho laboratory personnel visited the other Shipyard 
and studied tho procedure in detail. It was found that no appi*eciablo modifica- 
tion was necessary in our procedure since no more advanced ideas were discovered. 
The point of this is that, no natter how good wo think we are, we cannot 
afford to overlook any chance for possible Inprovcracnt. Wo cannot bo afraid 
to go out and study v;hat other people are doing. 

The metallurgists must provide assistance to tho forgo shop in heat- 
treating procedures and to tho foundry in alloying techniques. The chemists 
must systematize tho parkorizing and anodizing processes to insure safety end 
quality. 
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The laboratory pcraonnol seeing the value of plastic boats persisted 
in their research and c^^oriiaontation oven after idle Bureau bocarjo discouraged 
bocauso of the oxcessivo cost of the boats. This porscvoranco and vision paid 
off and we now have a superior plastic 12 foot and 16 foot boat for general 
use of the IJavy. 



Shipyard Industrial. Chomcals 
Coimittco 

Active participation of this group in process forrrolation is a very 

desirable aid. The coixaittoc was established to cointain cognizance of 

\ 

those processes involving use of cheroicals dangorouc to hurnn boings (the 
eaployeco). They should review and concur in all processes of this nature 
v;hich Esy be developed. 

Recently trouble developed froa the adverse effects of funes frou 
dogroasing operations on the employees in the vicinity. The danger of tho 
funos to operators of tho degreasing tonJeo had long been recognized however, 
it was thought that a fifty foot radius vjua a safe dangor zone for xinprotocted 
personnel , 

ocvoral tilings iioro developed by this group: 

(a) The funcs from Trichloroethylene used in tho tanks, 
being heavier than airi' had stayed close to tho ground end, oven 
though c^diausted outside the building, been wafted sene 200 foot 
into a working area, 

(b) These fuiaos whon in contact with a welding arc could 
break down into components, one of which vac tlio dangerous gas 
phoogono. 
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This coinmittoc thon pi'epared rocoKcacndations for a norc valid process 
instruction and pi'epared a sucgcsted piogran of training for degreasing tanl: 
operators, all of which resulted in rdninising the safot;/ toaards of this 
cannon process. 



Conclusion 

Tlie possible areas for action s.ro so lai^^o tliat I caold not l»po to 
cover then all. Ilovovor, the cases above ai*e cxanples in various categories 
showing what can bo done. 

Obviously the answer to all of tliis is for the Shop 3upoj-intcndcnt 
to incite an alert staff to initiative thinl:ing and above all to teanvrork. 



CIIAH’ER III 



Industrifil Relatione 

Tho Shij^ard hae on Industrial Relations Departnent to carry out tho 
Shipo^rd Comandcr's over-all reeponoibility in thie area. Hovrover, einco 
the Pioduction Department has eighty percent of tho persoraicl of tho yard it 
turns out that the Shop Guporintondent mst bo fiflly as fa^ailiar \;ith all 
phases of Industrial Relations as that department is. Of course there arc 
nany people diotidUitod tliroughout tho departeient cariying out portions of 
tho program but the direct responsibility falls to the Administration Branch 
of tho Shop Superintendent's office. 

Personnel 

Tho civilian personnel fall into tuo catogorios, graded and vingraded. 
Graded personnel are those covered under the Classification Act and are 
conmonly referred to as r\Aj or white collar xroi-kei^, Ihigradcd porsonnol 
are those of tho trades not under classification and are comonly referred 
to as blue collar vorlcers, Tho dividing line between the two is rather hazy 
in sene areas. Frequently when a blue collar vrorker is doing work of a 
seiaiclerical nature, such as shop work scheduling, tho question is raised as 
to why they are not shifted to a classified status. Of coux*so there is alx^ays 
resistance to this since, invariably, tho IVb position will pay less than tlxo 
ungraded yoiizQr is receiving. Tlie other side of tho coin is that if tlio irari; 
can bo porfomod by a IVb \;e should not bo paying tho extra s.J.aiy of a blue 
collar mn. nevertheless tho decision is conplicated by ceiling consideration. 
Those will bo discussed in the next paragraph. It is well hero to mention 
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another category so that no confusion will result. They are IVa personnel who 
are ungraded or blue collar workers who have progressed to supervisory rank. 
These include those such as quarteiuen and leadingmen. The graded workers 
are paid on an annual wage and the xmgraded on an hourly wage basis. 

The Bureau of Ships establishes the oversell shipyard employment 
ceiling and within that total sets the IVb ceiling. It is well to understand 
the background of ceiling restrictions so that it is known whether it is 
worthwhile to request a modification or not. Each year budget considerations 
determine the total civilian employment of the Navy and within that the eioount 
assigned to each Bureau. Independent of thiSj the graded ceiling is a specific 
number imposed arbitrarily which must be distributed by the Bureau among its 
field activities. Since ovezv>all employment is based upon budgeted funds it 
is seldom that) where the need is Justified) additional total ceiling required 
to do a Job is denied. However mo are frequently caught in the middle on 
graded ceilings. Even though we fully Justify the need for additional file 
clerks so that GS-13*S) top administrators, won*t be filing their own paperS) 

ft 

we may be turned down on coiling increases. Because of this arbitrary ceiling 
the only way an increase can be obtained is at the eaqjenso of someone else. 

This is also tme in the case cited in the previous paragraph whore money 
could be saved by shifting to graded personnel. SO) ma ^7 times it may be a 
teny>tation to resort to details or misassignments in order to got a Job done. 
This should only be done as a last resort because it is illegal to carry these 
people beyond a limited period without Civil fervice Commission approval and 
the Shipyard will be severely criticized hy the Area Wage Classification 
Office or the Civil Service whichever discovers it first) if these regulations 
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ere violated. In sumaxy on this the Shop Superintendent should bo cognizant 
of the division of responsibility. On graded personnel he detenaines the 
needed ceiling and rocoimends to the Production Officer. When he approves, 
then tho Shop Superintendent negotiates with Manageiaent Planning and Review, 
who control thb distribution within the Shijyard, for the ceiling approved 
by the Production Officer. On ungraded personnel the Production Analysis 
Officer reviews tho workload curves and rooomends the ceiling required and 
this is then approved by the Production Officer and the Shop Superintendent 
must negotiate for the ceiling. In both classes of personnel tho Shop 
Superintendent is responsible for administering the ceiling and stayiz]g within 
it. 

Sliailar to personnel ceilings we find the Shop Superintendent 
responsible for tho supervisor ratios. Here we must really use camon sense. 
The usual thumbrttle is, for outside work fifteen men to one supervisor and 
inside twenty men to one supervisor. What about the laborers where the 
caliber of personnel requires closer supervision, sometimes even ten to one; 
or the Shop 99 people where one supervisor must cover a large number of 
ships, maybe ten to one is not so bad hero either. Then look at the inside 
machine shop where many times a supervisor can handle thirty men effectively. 
The Rireau has imposed rules that the ratio of quartoiman to leadingpien 
should not exceed one to four and Chief Quartenaen to Quartoraen one to five. 
Adjustments mst bo made between shops end each shop compared against its past 
record. Whore tho inside i»chine shop may bo very effective with four and 
one-half percent supervision it may bo that the rigging shop requires seven 
percent. Incidentally Foremen and Hastors are excluded from this ratio 
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couputatlon. A stwrtsighted inspoction group nay got arguiaontative about the 
fact that Chief Quartemon exceed the one to five ratio when the Quartonaen 
to Loadingmen ratio is only one to six. Should wo increase our Quartemon 
to escape critioisni on the Chief luartemen ratio? I would say no, that 
does not sake sense. So one mst be prepared to show the fallacy of their 
logic so that the shipyard policy of officien(^ and economy nay bo continued. 
The Administrative Branch carries out the work on personnel adminis- 
tration and in laost cases this reaches a big volune of routine processing. 
Nevertheless it is very important that it bo carried out accurately and 
promptly. For instance nothing irritates people more than to be delayed a 
whole pay period in receiving a deserved raise. There are so mssy varieties 
of personnel actions that it is not necessary to list all of them, tut 1 
vdll mention same of those more frequently (Micountered, 



details 

Assigning people to work which is not in accordance with their position 
or trade doaci*iption is sometimes used as a means of tjying out a man for a 
new Job so that his capabilities can be determined befox-o making a firm 
assignment. This is often quite desirable. However, when it is used as a 
subterfuge to circumvent ceiling limitations, too often the misassigment 
is peipetratod into years and this cannot be condoned, 

iig9aa 

The use of loans can bo a very helpful device to peimit a more stable 
shop employment level. If a shop were to hiro people to occomcaodato each 
fluctuation in workload wo would bo constantly involved in hiring or firing 
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in sono ahop. This can be avoided to a groat extent by imintainlng the shop 
levels at avoiago requirements and laaking loans between related trades to 
moot peak or slack periods. One feature of this which is worth becoming 
familiar with is that of the effect on overhead rates. The Bureau has ruled 
that administrative costs such as trainings handling bonds, etc., vrill be 
borne by the parent shop yet the productive man-hours worked are credited to 
the shop tlie workers are loaned to. Thus the overhead costs of a shop stays 
tho samo even thou^ they loan out people twt their productive hours worked 
are reduced so tho overhead rates will rise. 

Colls 

The method of heiKiling calls is dependent upon the Production Officer *s 
management policy. It is perfectly feasible to give each el»p a ceiling end 
then hold tho shop master responsible for initiating calls as noccssary to 
maintain his pemonnel requlrcraonts. Under such a ^stesa there is no need for 
approval of Individual calls ly tho Production Officer. Because of the news- 
paper interest in all calls placed most Production Officers feel the necossity 
for approving each call so they can bo fully infonaod end ready to answer 
newspaper inquiries. Also firm ceilings tend to keep tho department employment 
well below ceiling luiless we over assign. This is because each master will 
stay well below rather then take a chance on e:5ceoding his ceiling. I believe 
a more woikabl© arrengment is to givo a shop only an approximate coiling 
for guidance and have them place calls when they think they need people. Those 
calls would have to bo roviowed by the SJiop Division personnel assistant to 
assure that it will not nm tho department over and then presented to tho 
Production Officer for approval via the Production Analysis Officer for 
coramont concoraing shop workload. This ties all tho loose ends together. 
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Pronotlons 

Tho Shop Superintendent may no molly approve all promotions except 
where it will alter the supervisor ratio or where tho new position has not 
been approved ty the Production Officer, in which case they should be taken 
to tho Production Officer with all the background infonmtion. 

Demotions 

Tho .Shop Superintendent may approve a true voluntaiy request for 
demotion, one which is initiated by the eaployoo for personal treasons. 

Those are very limited in number and fairly easy to recognise. However, on 
involimtoiy demotions the only person who can approve it is tho Shipyard 
Commander. In this connection the Civil Sorvlco people insist that a 2'equest 
for dozaotion is not voluntaiy, if, for example, a mail has been called In and 
told that tho shop considers him Incapable of cariylng out tho duties of his 
grade end he then requests reduction to a giade where ho is capable of 
oarxying out the work. Kero they say that managenont has initiated the action 
and should properly prefer charges of incompetence and cariy through with a 
nonaal charge procedure . It is not very good for the men's morale but it 
avoids situations which nay arise with complications. Since the man is 
permitted to change liis mind any tine on tho voluntary request up until it is 
carried out, ho may at the last minute abrogate his request and thereby 
necessitate a follow-through with tho charge procedure ai^ay, I would still 
prefer to see the laan allowed this option lut apparently it is illegal by 
present interpretations. 
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All reductions in force mst be approved by tiio Shipj'urd Goosander and 
in soae cases even tho Bureau reserves the rij^t of prior approval. Therefore 
wo mst bo very thorough in our search for aeons of absorbing tho personnel 
profitably in another shop. Only after it appears quite definite that there 
are no possible jobs they cem be utilized in and that tho vx>rkload is such 
that forced leave or leave without pay v;iUL not tide the shops over, should 
a request bo made for approval of reduction in force. Of course the require- 
ment is that veterans bo given thirty days notice of proposed action. As a 
policy of good humane practice non-vetoians should bo given thirty days 
notice also if at all possible. 

It will be well worth a person's time to become familiar with all the 
ramifications of retreat rights, bumping rights, etc., which are currently 
in effect. Otherwise a person will be thoroughly oonfusod every time he gets 
mijcsd up in reduction in force pixjcodui'es. 

Quite often there will bo employees asking for a chance to tall: \/lth 
the Shop Superintendent . This is a delicate situation to handle. They 
shouldn't bo rejected befero it is found out what they wont, but at the 
sane tine there is m established grievance procedure which shotxld be followed. 
Many times it is strictly a personal matter they vrant to ask advice on. I 
found tlie best policy to be available to talk to enyono. Then if it dovolopod 
tliat what was uented should have been a grievance or nsybe a beneficial 
suggestion, I explained to them tho proper procedure end uehei*ed them out. 
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In no caso would I tako thoir cido agninct a supervisor, rather I would aseraro 
then that I would look into the mttor, which I always did. Here ejgain a porson 
must know the msters because if some of them find out a chock up is being 
made ns a I’esult of an esaployoe's visit thoy will give the laan a slight 
“talking to." 



Appeals 

An ecploycc in aost cases has the light of appeal frora an advorso 
action. Bvciy considerat5.on nust be given to such appoalo. Tho onployeo met 
feol that he has had fair review of hin case. 

Mrlass 

As part of an appeal a man will normally reqtiest a hearing. Har<y times 
tho letter received will not specifically request a hearing but just cite 
extenuating circunstancos. If there is any cpiestion at all I favor going ahoad 
and holding a hearing. If this is dono then there can never be a kickback by 
the employee that ho was not peimitted to present his side of the story. 

There is no need to have concern over the conduct of a hearing as long 
as certain basic features are adhered to. J*feny people panic when it is 
indicated that a lawyer will represent the nan. There is no reason for this 
since the hearing should be conducted in tho same manner. In such a case it 
is 1-/611 to review the rights of the employee again so tiiat it will ho known 
when to toll the lawyer to shut up end v/hen not to. In sy esqporienco the 
employee gets a much bettor hearing if ho has no lawyer. This is because with 
a lawyer present, I tend to stick to tho letter of the book but \d.thout one 
many times I lean over backward to give the cmployoo every chance to tell 
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all hia side and many times help him out. Of course there is alv,^^s tho 
chance tho man vlll bo too afraid to speak up in which case a lauyoz* does 
help (mqjedito tho session. 

In conducting hearings one thing is paramount in cy opinion. That 
is that no ono is on trial* it is a fact-finding session and no ono should 
fool he is on trial. If tho ^iployeo comes out of a hearing fooling he has 
been on trial ho will be bitter and probably appeal tho caso. On the other 
hand one must bo carofUl not to put the supervisor who preferred tho action 
against tho man on trial. In jurdo this is the noiraal result and the 
supervision throughout the yard decides it is not politic to prefer charges 
against anyone since tijoy i/ill bo the goat in the long run. So, they allow 
irregularities to continue idiich cause unsafe practices, inefficioncios, and 
loafing. This unhealthy condition should never be allowed to develop. Tho 
hearing officer can help prevent it. 

Tho answer is to stick to fact finding and use comraon sonec, there is 
no substitute for it. 



A Shop Superintendent should becesao acquainted with tho method of 
solectlng suporvisoi’s. Tho most valuable commodity a Shiiyard can have is 
good supervision. And by contrast ono of the masters computed tho loss in 
productive output which would resixlt from an eighty percent effective 
suporvisor. It was several thousands of dollars a year. The present procedure 
for selection of supervisors is the best available at tho moment, but it is 
still not considered by most people to be caaplotoly reliable , Continual study 
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should bo givcsn to this probleci in the hope that some Inprovenont can be 
made. The Bureau is only too happy to ea^lore possible Inprovments with 
a Shipyard. A facet of the same subject is the proper selection of personnel 
for key positions such as branch heads, foraaen, and raastors. The present 
selection nothode, an extension of other supozvisor selection rxsthods, is 
pretty good but could stand inprovcsnont. In ary case their effectiveness 
depends upon how the selection board applies the principles. It mot be 
recognized that these people are Important laoiabors of nanagesaont end any one 
of then is conducting a big onterpriso. Therefore if we got a bad or oven 
aedlocro one we will pay a heavy penalty over a ten year period of his 
iiKJuraboncy in the job. 

?xft4s..£ggalaaaaa 

A dynamic policy on trade cognizance detoiraination can create a very 
effective atraosphoro for trade coordination ond cooperation. This laakos for a 
healthy yard. Of course there can be no strikes of govenxient ijorkers Uit 
certainly they will not bo effective if dissatisfied. I strongly iwcsEinond 
that early in the tenure as Shop Superintendent an officer satisfy hlraself 
as to the policies he \fUl follow on tr^o cognizanoo and then stick to them. 
Also, he should establish a cordial relationship with the various craft 
comitteos. They do not have to like his decisions but as long as they 
respect his judgment and fool that he is being as honest as ho can they will 
cooperate. It is not difficult to understand their position and to anticipate 
their reactions to a proposed action. I have found that in fypnersl the 
workers on the job do not allow trade cognizance to interfere with the speedy 
acoomplishaont of the work. Instead th^ leave the talking and worrying up to 
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their craft coEsaittees. Thus wo owe it to the woricars to load the two 
opposing comnittoos to an agroeQont which is in the best interest of the Ship- 
yard* Also, I have found that ly requesting infoitaation and assistance from 
the craft committee one car learn an awful lot. Although the onus of decision 
is always up to Production, valuable assistance should bo gained from constant 
consultation with the Chief Planner and Estimator of Planning and tha labor 
Relations Assistant on Trade Cognisance from Industrial P.olationD, each of 
whom has an extensive background in shipyard work. I prefer to have them as 
advisors in all ny conforraaces on trade cognisance. Always bo willing to go 
look at the job in question if necessary. Another deplorable feature is that 
often decisions ar*e made in this area on a case by case basis, i.o., putting 
out the fires as ti»y arise, A certain amount of this is xuaavoidabl© but if 
an effort is made a person can formulate a long range policy and shape 
decisions tovrard this policy. 

It is of benefit to recognise two troublesome areas. 

(a) Supervision and certainly foremen and masters should 
not bo involved in trade cognizance disputes. They are mfanbors 
of management and as such should support management policy for 
the good of the yard. In some shipyards they have been for- 
bidden to participate as members of craft coiimittees. This 
not being the case in Puget Sound wo will frequently run into 
such a situation. Some masters seem to fool it tholr duty to 
feed infomnation to thoir craft coiaaittoos with v^ch to foment 
disputes. Periodic reassortion of supervision’s management 
responsibility in this matter helps but docs not solve the problem. 
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(b) The craft comaittoos in general vant a decision 
froia the highest laember of imnagenient possible. And oven 
though the military cannot possibly have as much shipyard 
oaperionce in tho trade problems as a senior civilian, the 
crafts seem to prefer the officeza to make tl^ decisions. I 
would say this is because they can never forgot tho previous 
trade training of a civilian and alrmys are afraid of his 
being biased, /nd a civilian might well have difficulty in 
not being biased. So even though we have a civilian assistant 
well versed in trade cogniaance matters there is no use to 
eaqxjct him to settle the disputes. This is bad becau^ 
each officer in succession creates a pattern of behavior and 
there is not a continuity frc«n one to the other. recommen- 
dation is to lean heavily on a capable civilian for research 
and advice and have him present during all discussions so that 
ho can provide some measure of continuity. But in order to 
keep the trust of the craft conBaittees wo must make our own 
decisions and make it clear that such is the case. 

Another featui’e of trade cognizance work is that of precedent. 

The usual practice is to hark back to tho latest authoz'itative statement on 
the matter or related matter, even if it is as old as 1927 as many of ours 
are, and try to proceed from there. Thermo re I sey that a Shop Superintendent 
should not hesitate to issue authoritative decisions himself whore the occasion 
is appropriate. The most lmpor*tant factor in this is to be vdlling to put 
a decision down in writing for tho record. That is how precedent is 
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built. Too many nooibers of maiiageaent seam to be afraid to put things dovm 
in writing. Thus everything that follows one of thoir decisions laust bo by 
hearsay and subject to varied interpretations. The result is confusion and 
further controversy. I find tlmt where a person lives up to his side of it 
and states his stand clearly there is less laisundors tending. Also the craft 
ooanitteos will bo willing to subuit thoir points of discussion in writing 
prior to a conforonce so that a person laay be prepared to discuss thcoi 
intelligently. This roakea for a lauch aoro profitable session for all 
attendees. 



Production spends large sums of noney on training of its personnel. 

If a Shop Sxiperintendont is to defend the aonoy in tlie budget he must be 
satisfied that it is needed and being v;ell spent. With the Pixxiuction 
Officer being the senior aeaber of the Shipyard Training Comoittee, the Shop 
Superintendent mat act as his staff assistant to provide hin with coiapleted 
staff work in this area. Tho Production Officer does not have the tine to 
explore all tho details of training so the Shop Superintendent and his civilian 
Adninistrativo Branch head oust gather tho necessiuy infor:!iation and keep the 
Production Officer fully infoi^scd. In his absence he should be pi*oparod to 
repiosont tho Production Beportnent. The Production Dspartnont has tho biggest 
stake in training so it should bo quick to laako its needs felt iii the 
Industrial Relations Bepartnont. 

If tho Shop Superintendent and his Administration Branch Head are not 
on the various training subcoEmittooo he should see to it that they are placed 
thereon. Tho Training Superintendent can only render service to Production 
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after he has been appraised of the desires of Production for training. It 
is therefore liaperative that close liaison bo maintained between the Adminis- 
tration Branch personnel and those of the Training Division. 

The need for special technical training to supplenent procurement of 
now equipment must bo recognized in time to provide trained personnel to 
operate the nachinos end tools. If need bo employees should bo sent to 
the manufacturer's schools. There are many of those provided free for those 
interested. 

11x0 backbone of every Shipyard is the ox-apprentices scattered through 
the various key positions. The Shop Superintendent should consult with shop 
masters occasionally to see if they are well satisfied with their apprentice 
program. The standards must be maintained hl^ so that being a graduate 
apprentice moans something. During periods of oconoqy thinking one will have 
a soiling job to do in order to convince the masters that they should maintain 
a good flow of apprentices. They aro a drag on tho overhead of the shop but 
are a lifesavor vhen suddenly x/o must csqpand and need a well trained nuclous. 

One scheme which was suggested end has a lot of merit might be worth further 
study. Since a large percentage of tho shop apprentices move on to other 
departments why shouldn’t tho overhead cost of apprentices be on one shipyard 
vide cost class. Also why not economize and train all raachinists for tho 
wholo yard in ono shop, all shipfitters and boilormakors in one shop, otc. 

Now to an eroa nooding a lot of attention, "Executive Dovolopment.*’ 

A Shipyard is big business and as such ^ould have tho best trainod managenont 
possible. Wc have boon slow to provide adequate training for junior management 
to prepare them to assume the rosponsibilitieo of senior management. It appears 
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vital to ne that en effort be laade to isprove in this sector. Job rotation 
is esqpenoive but valuable. This end other devices slKmld bo used as necossaiy. 

Finally hov mch should bo spent on training? The Coii5)troller can 
say to us any day that vro have too zauch budgeted for training and it would be 
very difficult to show otherwise. There is no concrete vray to evaluate 
training in dollars and cents, Dut we should always have that question in 
our mind and scrutlniae the training prograas voiy carefully. 



Safety 

Because such great Inprovesaent has been node in safety in the past 
few years a lot of people have relaxed toeir vigilance. This cannot be 
peizaitted. It loust be recognised that there still are many legitimate safety 
haaards in eveiy shop. We still have a long way to go to a completely safe 
woxiclng environment. 

At the same time we must temper the Safety Superintendent's ideals 
with coaaon sense. We can reach the point of dirainishing retuins fast if vo 
attempt to cariy out every suggestion on safety. It is not good business to 
spend thousands of dollars on safety devices which would not bo necessary if 
the ©employees ^Je^e educated to the dangers inherent in certain operations and 
were to use an ordinary amount of thought for self-preservation. We have 
reached the point now where most of the funds spent are to protect the worker 
from his own inattention or ignorance, A formal policy of disciplinary action 
against chronic off errors \wuld improve matters considerably. Thus each case 
might bo Judged on its merits. 

Much of the difficulty and expense can be avoided if the Plant Branch 
and public Works are alert to build safety into plant equipment and facilities 
initially, Ko one can foresee all possibilities but it could be greatly 
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CHAPTER IV 



llanufaoturing and Non-Ship Work 

All work performed by Production Dopartoont shops, other than that 
on or for ships assigned an availability at the Shipyard, is under the juris- 
diction of the Shop Superintendent, At Puget Sound this is not a major 
factor since only about seven percent of the productive labor force is involved. 
This work is designated as manufacturing and the catchall category of non- 
ship work. With the present natiorual policy of not making sooothing which can 
bo produced comaercially, it is likely that this typo of wrk vdll decline even 
furtbsr. But oven though this is a small segment of the shipyard work it is 
Ic^wrtent because it includes such things os plastic boat manufacture and 
ordnance stock work and is a service to many customers who will judge the 
Shipyard accordingly. And, this is a troublesomo sector because it is a col- 
lection of miscolleneous odd jobs which tend to got lost in the shuffle tmd 
certainly do not assume the importance to the workers of the work for ships 
which can be seen right on the waterfront. 

g.oatol,.Fm1?u,z9.a 

The work involved in manufacturing must naturally talco priority below 
that of tho active ships present for overhaul. However, we must alvrays ranembor 
that many of tho items are for use by other shipyards on active vessels being 
ovorhaulod at their activity. So promised delivery dates must be mot if at 
all possible. 

The problem of raseting dates has boon greatly improved by the use of 
central scheduling. Tho manufacturiiig work is processed and schodialod in 
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appropriate order along vith ship work. Also the Progress Branch assigns 
certain non exclusively to Eianufacturlng follow-up. Tins the Mamfactaring 
Branch head can wrk with the Scheduling Branch and Progress Branch to 
coordimto tlnely conplotion of this vrork. With respect to conpletion dates, 
the tine required to process it through Supply end ship it to the cuoteaor 
nust be taken into accoxant also. It does no good to have a netal joiner 
door conploto in Rigot Sound the day Gan Francisco iranto to install it. 

Costing of snEill jobs can be very difficult. Each customer order comes 
under the provisions of the Coiaptroller of the Kavy instructions concerning 
over-o:q?enditui*o penalties. And a mlscharge of a few labor hours can over- 
expend aciall jobs before anyone receives a control report to warn of the daaager. 
It is essential that the llanufacturing Superintendent work closely with the 
Analysis Branch vdxerc the master decli of EAI4 cords is maintained and kept 
imder constant surveillance to prevent ovor-expondlturT>. Hero, when a job 
approaches a certain money litait, the master card can be pulled out and 
subsequent charj^s will be rejected by Fiscal, We then are able to apply 
charges mamially and prevent over-expenditures. The xincontrollablo tiiat 
occurs from tine to tlno however, is that Supply in material procurement for 
the job will have to pay more than the ostinatod cost, then when the charges 
are lodged against the job the cost runs over, hlaterial orders on this type 
job laust bo flagged to not expend more than the estimate without prior approval 
of the Manufacturing Branch. 

Tho l^anufooturing Superintendent should review the moans of quality 
control periodically to satisfy himself that good quality work is being por- 
foimed. It is rather ombarrasslng to ship a lot of castings to another activity 
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and have thea go on tho air with a dispatch that eighty percent of the castings 
v^re found to be porous and unusuablo daring the machining process. It is a 
saving in tho long run to spend a little extra money and over-inspect prior to 
ohipoant of work leaving tho Shipyard, This means one hundred percent X-reying 
of castings and one hundred percent inspection of machine xrark, e3q>ensive but 
warranted, in view of the freight costs of double shipment. This leads to 
the next major factor which, although a control feature, is given separate 
consideration for Puget Sound. 

Inspection Responsibility 

It is a well established policy of Puget Sound that there is no fomaal 
Inspection Division in the Production Department. Instead supervision is 
charged with full responsibility for inspection and quality of product, Tlx) 
supervision of each shop is responsible for the output of that shop. This 
principle comes under fire each time an inspection group comes around, but I 
think we have proven to most people's satisfaction that it woiks in Puget Sound, 
J^iybo it would not in other activities. In any case it provides shop management 
with more of an incentive to follow the job and review wrk being acccanplished, 

Saaetlmos it may be necessary for a shop to set up its own inspection 
group. This is tho case in tho inside machine shop where tho volume of work 
requiring special instmments for chocking warrants a special inspection 
soction. ■ 

There is one -deviation from this inspection principle. Due to the 
complexity of the electronic installations on embat ships, it was considered 
desirable to have a double check on the reliability of tho tyotoa as a whole. 
Therefore tho Design Division of tho Planning Department is requested to have 
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its elootronlc eiigijneers chock a few selected systens on each ship after 
completion. They report their findings to the Production Officer, 

The policy devolves down to one thingj piece the responsibility for 
quality with the people who can do something about it. A parallel situation 
exists in private industry where xaost largo companies assign the profit 
responsibility to each of the product division managers. 

Jjamsge and Waste 

I know of no Shipyard where damage and waste is properly charged by 
productive shops. The reluctance of shop masters to recognize this factor as 
a cost of doing business and charge it properly is understandable. They do 
not want to be the first to sho;/ up with heavy charges in this cost class and 
thereby look very poor in corg>ari3on with similar shops. In addition there are 
no valid criteria for judging what should bo allowable as damage and waste. 

In the foundry there can always be a certain porcentago of poor castings 
e3q>octed. Foundzyraen recognize this but other people do not, A custemer would 
be very unhappy if he wore told that he had to pay for twenty castings to get 
fifteen good ones. Tet that is \ihat he does without recognizing it. 

In the machine shop we may o^>ect a certain percentage of damage or 
rejections due to machine malfunctioning and variations in tool wear. 

The legitimate o;}qpectod damage and vraste should bo computed in and 
made a part of the direct cost of the Job and should bo covered by the ostlmato. 
However, those resulting from nanageanent errors, woricor carelessness, or 
incompetence should properly be assessed against shop overhead, 

I recommend that the Shop Superintendent becaao familiar with this 
problem and keep his staff working on it until a solution is reached. 
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A large eraoimt of overhead \tot± is budgeted for and carried out. This 
too, falls in the csetegory of non-ship work. This work is prlrsarily under the 
jurisdiction of the Plant Branch direction and the Adninistration Branch for 
coot analysis. Recently agreement laeo been reached whereby tho scheduling 
of this woric is integre-ted into tho over-all program of shop \^orldoad by tho 
Scheduling Branch. For this to xrork a voiy close liaison bctvroon Shop 06, tho 
Plant Branch, and the Scheduling Branch must be maintaira3d. The schedixlo of 
plant equipment and facility maintenance xrork as administered by Shop 06 can 
allow for some adjustments to fit into the over-all shop workload picture but 
it must not be doleyod excessive periods or it x/ill not accomplish its purpose. 

Some shops have a tendency to handle overhead vork as a backlog cushion. 
This cannot bo accepted because when a job is strung out over a long period 
it accunuletos numerous unexplained costs x;hich run tho price up excessively. 

In addition many shops think this is a good place to carry excess personnel 
when xrorkload is slack, particularly if they are doing work for another shop 
and not their oxm. These practices must be watched for and controlled. It 
is wise to Incroaso tho level of maintenance rehabilitation work during slack 
periods, but only if it is planned and the xrork needed. But oven than it 
must be controlled and not in the nature of malting work. 
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CHAPTER V 



Ship Work 



All so-called ship vrorky that vjozk either on the ship or in the shop 
vihich is for ships under availability in the Shipyaid, is the responsibility 
of the Repair Suporintondont, Although the Shop Suporintendont has no direct 
responsibility in this area he has several staff assistance functions to 
perfoxm in relation to the ship work in addition to nonnal overhead functions. 
Let us review some of these direct support fujaotions. 



As stated in Chapter Illy the Production Departn^ait nakos tli»3 trade 
cognizance deteminations. One area of this function which needs strengthen- 
ing is the ability of Ship Superintendents to carry out the provisions of 
trade cognizance agreements. Often tdien a Ship Superintendont gets on a 
rush Job he may violate tr^e cognizance detoxminations in order to ^Q)odito 
the work on a particular ship. 

A Shop Superintendent should offer his services end those of his staff 
to hold a periodic discussion session with the Ship Superintendents to keep 
thm informed of trade cognizance problems y current controversiosy and 
consequences of violations of cognizanoo assignments. I am sure that such 
assistance would bo weloomc if not made too time consuming. 



Work Assignment Between Sbona 

Here we have a parallel and Intimately related subject to that of 
trade cognizance. The Production Dopartoent by detonaining trade cognizanoo in 
effect detennines work assignmont between shops. Occasionally Planning and 
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Estimating will request advice on woi^ assignment where they have no prior 
precedent and no directives from Production on the matter. This is very good 
because it avoids the Shop Superinttajdent having to reverse Planning end 
Estimating on a woxk assignment after the Job oxxier is issued if ho should 
disagree with their decision. 

AlsO) when there is an unbalanced wozicload between the shops > the 
Production Anolysis Division is alerted to spot Jobs that ore feasible of 
misassignment to a slack shop to avoid a reduction in foreo. Whoi such Jobs 
are discovered the Shop SuperlnteEdent consults with the Repair Superintendent 
and the Planning and Estimating Division and if agitxxaent is reached has the 
Job issued or reissued as the case may be to misassign the work. When this 
is done a note is added to the Job ozdor stating that *'This work is adminis^ 
trativoly misassigned to balance workload end is not to be constnied as a 
precedent for changes in trade cognizance.” 

In addition) for small assist Jobs vdiere one trade lias tho major 
portion of the Job and is capable of doing the woik, tho decision nay be 
reached (requires a Shop Superintendent's decision) that the work be mis^ 
assigned for purposes of oconemy and a note added nccordin^y with tho sane 
provisions as to trade cognizance as above. 

Tho Ship Superintendents have instructions to carry out the pro- 
visions of a Job order as issued but on occasion thqjr may conclude that 
in their opinion work is improperly assigned and arbitrarily shift it around. 
Or, in order to expedite a Job, will have the wrong trade perform the work. 

It is understandable that they are interested in eiqiedlting the work, but such 
actions can upset months of careful arbitration on your port, so it cannot 
be allowed. Here, as above in trade cognizance, we should follow, with 
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tho Repair Supei'intendent's approval, a program of educating the Ship 
Superintendent to the best course of action and the whjys of tho poli<^. 

Producti on Proces^s and Prooeduras 
XTlBlSB§nta.tlojB 

For the most efficient and safe productive worlc the proceosos end 
procedures sot up h7 the Shop Superintendent’s office laast laeot the needs of 
tho shops and the Repair Superintendent. If no instructions ore available 
no one sits and waits for then, tho shops iraproviso and do tho job anyway. 
Thus we are in tho position that, if v?e do not provide the proper service, 
pretty soon the productive element will ignore us and set up their own 
procoduros and we will not be earning our keep. Thus, close liaison must 
bo maintained with the Repair Division and tho shops and every effort made 
to see that th^ have in hand adequate procedures and processes. Then ly 
being faoiliar with the work, if they ere being in^roporly implemented, it 
is easy to find out why or to invito to supervision’s attention what tho 
proper method is. 



SWCrtal IPPlg,. Dqujj^Hqeq^g 

Close liaison must be maintained with tho shops and the Repair 
Suporintondont to anticipate needs for special tools and equipments. Only 
by such forehandodness can there bo provided tho full service that should 
bo. 
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CHAPTER VI 



Budget Administration 

Tho budget is too often ti-eated like nodlcino wMch vra don’t like, 
sosaothing iro have to take because it is good for us* This is the vrrong 
approach. A budget is a plan of action, a cooperative venture vdth ovoiyono 
participating. Somo misguidod mnbors of managecnent night attempt to use a 
budget as a club over the operating persomel but such a policy is tho wrong 
approach ard will evcmtually rebound to the disadvantage of the whole activity. 
In conversations with representatives of private industry a few of then 
report that such an unfortunate incident has sot their vdjolo managenent 
thinking back ton to twenty years. By far the majority of then say they 
could not possibly live \dthout a budget. And, in fact, the most of the 
companies use essentially the same budgeting principles that are set up for 
us© by shipyaids. 

If we approach a budget like a navigator projecting forward his dead 
reckoning position and then take sights along the vray to check the actual 
position it becomes a living docijment to help us reach our goals in an orderly 
manner. To use it otherwise is a misuse and demonstrates a misconcoption of 
the principles of budgeting. 

Preparation Of The Bitdfret 

Whose budget? Shall it be the Comptroller’s budget? or maybe the 
Production Officer’s? or tho Shop's? No, it should bo our budget, the 
Shipyard's budget, tho Production Departoont budget. Budget preparation or 
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wo sey initial approval (because it natters nofewbo perforas the labor 
of preparing it) should bo at the level at which execution will take place. 

In a Shipyard this is the cost center. In the Production Department we have 
better than a dozen of those cost centers. 

In the Production Department the Shop Superintendent’s office has 
the responsibility for administering the budget. In ny opinion it servos 
no useful purpose to have each cost center set up a budget section. Instead 
it is more economical to provide central service from the Shop Superintendent's 
office. There the cost center budgets can bo taado up in rough and provided to 
the cost centers for review and nK)dificatlon as necessary. After all there 
arc really not too nai^ variables in the budget that a cost center can 
control. If wo have been providing proper reports to tho cost centers they 
can make an intelligent decision as to tho budget submission they ere willing 
to support and defend. 

At this point, it is well to highlight the laportanco of one stop of 
tho budget fomilation process i;hich is seldom carried out. Before an 
intolllgent budget can be made up there oust bo a flow of info relation fresa the 
top doim as to what tho objectives are for the budget period under consideration. 
So seldom does this happen that it is aliaost a fatal defect. I strongly 
rocoamond that a xaoeting be hold of tlio responsible heads of all production 
cost centers woU in advance of budget suhtiission to discuss the goals. If 
none have been received the Shop Superintendent should draft some fixxa his 
knowledge of tho over-all Shipyard policy, end play by ear if nocossary. 

Ho should tell the people whether tho aim is to operate at a twenty poreent 
econoqy of porsoxinel during tho next budget period. Or maybe ho anticipates 
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a rapid rise in activity. Tiro figures which mst be supplied by the 
Production Officer are the over-oil personnel ceiling and the number of pro- 
ductive eaployecs needed. The v/hole budget oust bo built around this base. 

Wo should make use of their knowledge end vision also. When done xd.th such a 
cession they should all know pretty well what they a re shooting for. 

Of course after consolidation of all the production facts into the 
Production Department consolidated submission wo will have to sell it to the 
Cong>troller, Above all vra must the facts and not hesitate to defend 
our budget. And if a out is made the cost centers should bo advised j w© oan't 
leave them in tlK) dark, V/o must malce sure that everyone knows what the final 
approved budget is and what his slice of the pie is. 

Now wo have the approved budget, let's not lay it in the bottom of the 
drawer and forget it like too many people do. We must live with it and chock 
up on how wo are doing from week to week. Many times vra will find towaixi the 
end of a quarter that that project wo so stoutly defended has not evon been 
started yet. Oh, the plans were not ready vihen it was submitted. This reflects 
poor planning and should not happen. Next tlmo before wo sell a project we 
will bo sure wo have the plans ready. I have found it a good practice to budget 
for and issue funds in one quarter for material procureaaent end profabrication 
and then the following quarter cover the ccaaplotion of the project. 

In Older that the cost centers won't need to koop books, I make sure 
that the reports from the Cos5)troller'8 Department are timely and useful. If 
a cost center head is provided a good readable status report weekly in a fom 
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facilitating coaparison of predicted to actual porfornanco, he can got the 
whole picture at a glance and won't need to naintain costly records. 

A budget mst not be an ironclad docuiaont which cannot be altered. 

It must bo adjusted to fit tho needs and facts of tho situation os they develop. 
Budget administrators must feel free to cane back for adjustments. Of course 
major variations must be reviewed and understood which brings us to - 

The budget is not the answer to all problems but it is a pretty 
important document. One familiar with tho budgeted operation can by review 
of tho actual performance in cocQjarison irith tho predicted usually toll the 
ills of the particular cost center or activity. These figures toll a story 
to a trained nan. 

Our staff should bocomo proficient at analysis and keep us fully 
advised. There is no need to wait for the Conaptroller to air our troubles 
for us. 

f^any people make a mistake by not understanding the differences between 
a process shop and a productivo shop. It is wortlndiile to sit down end learn 
about tho differences in budgeting for tho two and in their overhead rate 
determination . 

Certain cost classes of all budgets always receive closo attention. A 
few aro discussed here. 

As m€aitioned in Chapter III wo really have no criteria to determine 
what is tho proper level of training. Wo can always be prepared for a rough 
tine bocauso of that. only advice is to try and sliow that the training is 
needed and not just "training for training's sa3co." 
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Damage and Want e 

We probably can never got true costing here taut certainly uo should 
be prepared to adnit that a figure like two hundi'ed dollars a quarter for 
Production is ridiculous. 

Sonething which wo must continually preach on if we hope to have ary 
Boablanoo of true costing, 

Travel 

It is hard to evaluate travel just as it is training. But a person 
need not be apologetic about a big budget for travel. Unless we get our 
• people out to see what other activities are doing they lose initiative and 
get in a rut. They need a certain amovuat of broadening to keep them on 
their toes. 

Although distributed through many cost classes, I put it here because 
those usually come under close scrutiny. It is difficult to decide what is 
essential in this category. We cannot reduce them to a return on investment 
basis like business does but v;e can approximate it. This area could stand 
improvement. 



Cost Accounting 

Cost accounting is a factor in budget execution and analysis so I 
will discuss it here. All our efforts at budget r-eviow and cnaiysls can have 
no meaning unless costs are charged properly. There is of course a full 
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set of definitions listed for the cost classes. The trouble is tijat words 
noan different things to different people. Quite often heated argunents 
develop over proper charging because of the way the cost class definitions are 
interpreted. Whenever such doubtful areas are discovered wo should laalce a 
doternined effort to have the definition clarified end if v;o can't then 
issue the Production Deportoent interpretation so tlxat all our cost centers 
will be treating it in a similar manner. 

The Job order system is so designed that if proper charges are made 
we will receive in our reports from the Fiscal Division the retuin costs on 
each cost class for each cost center. Further \jith the use of job order 
supplements, whoi-e Puget Sound can use eleven digits on the cards, we 
can break cost classes down^ get almost any detail wo wish, all by machine. 
This must bo kept in mind when the need arises to isolate costs on a particular 
unit. 



Budget Pvooorts 

Although it is dependent upon tiio desires of tho Production Officer, 
it would bo desirable that tho ^lop Superintendent prepare and provide 
periodically an infoitnal report of budgot porfonnanco. This WD^lld be a moans 
of keeping all hands appraised of the changing factors entering into the budgot. 

. Such a report, if written, should bo given to tho coot contor heads also. 

And of courso thero aro tho reports from Fiscal wliich sliould be 
reviewed periodically for adequacy. 

Since such a large port of tho bill to tho custonor is overhead charge 
and directly related to tho ovorhoad budgot execution, tho Shop Superintendent 
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shoiild bocozao faialliar vd.th hov these rates are deteminod. The rate coraputa- 
tion for productive shops is not too difficult to coaprohend but when we start 
looking into the process shops it will be found that only a limited few under- 
stand the costing nothods used here. So if the ttoo is talcen to learn about 
those ono can eliminate one more nuiky recess of the budget picture, I was 
only ablo to find two people in the Shipyard vdio would att^pt to e3q>lain the 
procedures on process shops to me and ono of those had limitations. 

The rates can shift radically if no long range plan of administration 
is followed. The rates are computed and set by the Coaptrollor*s office but 
the Sliop Superintendent is vitally interested end must bo cognisant of the 
proceduj’o step by step. An example of one typo of thing to bo on guard 
against is the distribution of ctmirgos against a shop for plant facility 
ic^jrovenents. Particularly when the work is done under contract, the charges 
may bo assossod against the shop in one l;mp sum. Thus the overhead rate will 
skyrocket. The proper approach should be to start acciuing funds in 
antioipatlon of the charge as soon as it is authoried for accomplishment . 

Even this may not spread it sufficiently to keep the rate leasonable so, on 
occasion, it can be anortlaod over a five year period. With major outlays of 
funds this is the only sensiblo approach so that the overhead rate for the 
particular shop vdll not bo completely out of lino. It must bo rocognised, • 
hoirevpr, that the Comptroller is expootod to balance the over and under absorbed 
conditions of the shops so that he approaches a break-even point for tho whole 
Shipyard at the end of tho fiscal year. Thus tho Shipyard overhead rate is not 
affected particularly by the spread of costs in one shop, instead in effect tho 
other shops are subsidizing the particular shop for a period of tlcK), This 
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procedure Is aliaost the only way we can afford Snprovenents in shops such as 
the forgo shop where the plant value is oxtrcsnoly large but the nunber of 
productive workers is voiy aaall. 



Reference reading: 

*'The Budget Coiaco of Ago” by Jaaos Pierce 
H-arvard Business Review issue of May 1954 
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CHAPTER VII 



Administrative Services 

The Administration Branch is responsible for another important 
function, that of managanent engineering. Few people realize that the benefits 
of management engineering can only oome from study and application of it at 
the lower levels. There must bo someone to work with the lower levels of 
supervision to guide them in appropriate applications of scientific managetoont. 
This is the guiding precept of the Administration Branch in this work. 

Administrative Methods and Procedures 

This category of endeavor is concerned with methods and procedures 
used in office work including all paper work. It has long been recognized 
that a scientific study and analysis of the office practices can yield great 
benefits in simplification of work patterns and improved efficiency. It is 
obvious that people given a job to do xrf.ll accomplish it in son» fashion, but 
it nay not be the most efficient fashion. No activity ever reaches full 
efficiency in this field and oven if they did it would have to be foUox/ed up 
constantly because new people entering the group will introduce their oxm 
methods which should be reviewed as time goes on. Results of studies in this 
field nay even entail office rearrangeaents to attain tl:^ indicated objective. 

£9.roa,.ftBd.,Ppfi9rta. 

This category is very similar to the previous one and sort of overlaps. 
Forms and reports control is nonaally thought of as the review of tho papers 
for proper format and ease of filling out, etc. This only scratches the 
surface. I v®s briefly indoctrinated in the broader aspects of this subject by 
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the personnel at Puget Sound and have since read a feu references on It. 

A foim or report isn't just a piece of paper, it represents several 
office procedures and methods. The filling out of a report is intimately 
tied in with the practices being followed in the particular office. A poorly 
designed report may be forcing inefficient and cvimborsome practices on an 
office unit. 

If a forms and reports man is to carry out his duties properly he 
should prepare a process chart on each new form presented for approval in 
order that ho can follow the devious path the form may travel during its 
use. This of course is in addition to the study of format, ease of printing, 
etc. By this means it would bo easy to highlight changes required in the 
form to provide for a more efficient procedure of handling. Of course the 
organissation end methods man is concerned with the remedial action required 
here and must be consulted. 

As might bo suspected, shortage of personnel will not permit this 
rigorous treatment of forms and reports. Instead only the more important ones 
get the attention they should. 

Forms and reports control appears as a bottleneck and hindrance to 
most people, but to management it should be a tool for more efficient operation. 
For it to be so, the control group must bo adequately staffed so that they can 
do a complete job. 

If the lines of authority and responsibility for an activity are clearly 
delineated with an organization chart, normally the major hurdle of management 
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is covered. It is true nevertheless that people fill in the organization and 
personalities being what they are they nay prevent optimum functioning of the 
activity or unit. It is the job of the Shop i^perintendent’s staff to obtain 
the cooperation of all elements of the Production Department in maintaining 
the organization charts current with actual work assignments. Many times 
changes are made in work assignments which in effect chai^ge the orgaziizational 
stmoture without a^eference to the charts and the Shop Superintendent. First, 
the Production Officer must approve all changes in organization, and if 
Important enough it may have to be approved by the Shipyard Commander and 
even the Bureau of ^hips. Second, unless the charts are kept current, reflect- 
ing the tzue conditions, the personnel Involved may become confused and their 
efficiency suffer from lack of a clear-cut assignment of duties. So it is 
well to periodically impress on all levels of management the necessity for 
careful stu^ and review prior to organization changes. 

Woik Standards and >6rk Measurement 

Frequently as soon as we mention this subject people get up in arms 
end start arguing. No one likes to be measured. This subject is one that 

people spend years studying so it is unlikely I can cover it in a fow paragraphs. 

( 

However, 1 will set down some of thoughts on the matter in order that 1 
can highlight certain features and ocyihasize its Importance. 

When it comes time to justify the personnel ceiling it is impossible 
to prove how many people we need to do a job unless we have practiced woik 
measurement and established some sort of work standards. How simple it would 
be if we were able to compeure our workload and backlog with the valid work 
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standai^s and coiapute tho manpower needed for the job. 1 have aluays bad to 
baae hqt persoimel requiremonts on judgaont end ai^no cen challenge the 
accuracy of such a statistic. On productive work a cei*tain asaount of historical 
data has been developed and the ostimtes of labor required on jobs which the 
production analysis group consolidate into productive labor requirements ore 
in general very good. But on overhead personnel and particularly the graded 
personnel, we have no valid means of analyzing the workload to predict ntan- 
power roquiraaents. 

Since greater pressure is applied each year, at the national level, 
on manpower requirement justification it is natural that this type of thinking 
should bo reflected at the shipyard level. Thus we are faced with developing 
some valid means of showing the need for every employee on tho payroll. I 
cannot emphasize too much the urgency of the Shop Superintendent starting a 
program which will generate such information. 

Of course as a result of work measurement we should be able to set 
up standards. There are tvro kinds of standards: 

(a) Statistical standards vdiioh arc based on historical 
information of past performance. 

(b) Engineered standards which aro obtained by a detailed 
analysis of each step of an operation with stop watch timing 
resulting in a final determination of tho standard by engineering 
evaluation. Standards do not have to be prepared on an individual 
basis, they can be ly averaging group performance. Although 
engineered standards are usually more accurate, they are not 
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vorth the extra expense except in large volume operations such 
as autotdobile manufacture. Instead we can accept and use 
statistical standards and be sufficiently accuxato for our 
needs. Any kind of standaird is lacking in practically all 
shops and offices. They should be developed. 

Performance Evaluation 

A field of great confusion is that of performance evaluation. At 
present it is strictly a matter of opinion. This is what makes personnel 
actions so difficult. We have such a vague means of evaluati-n^ performance 
that it is no wonder that we can*t tell on employee that he isn't doing a 
satisfactory job and make it stick. This subject is directly related to the 
preceding paragraphs. After all "standards” is just the short version of 
"standards of performance" and "wrk measuranent" a part of "noasuranent of 
performance." Thus wo can see that if a systaa of work measurement end work 
standards were to be instituted for graded personnel as well as imgradcd we 
would have the invaluable tool for personnel evaluation. Then when a personnel 
action becomes necessary we could have facts to base our charges on, not 
opinion. 

One shop of the Shipyard as early as 1953 had developed and placed in 
use a very good system of statistical standards based on group perforxaance. 

In addition this had been utilized to foster a competitive spirit between 
groups thereby increasing productive output. Elements of this system plus 
additional features were being used to evaluate the lower levels of super- 
vision. If programs of this nature can be extended to all elements of the 
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Shipyard it is hard to see how Quy other Shipyard coiild hope to equal the 
porforaanco of Puget Sound. 

I an afraid it will bo up to the Shop Superintendent to initiate 
a program for graded personnel, however. There is too much pessimism on 
the part of eveiyone concerning the possibilities of finding suitable yard- 
sticks for paper wrk to e^ect spontaneous adoption of a work measurment 
system. 



Though this is not properly a part of this chapter, for lack of a 
better place I will touch on it at this tine. 

Typical of most management, few members of shipyard management ever 
take the time to sit back and plan for the future. They are always too 
engrossed in current operations and too understaffed to devote any time to 
such things as mobilization planning. When prodded into it they make a one 
shot try at mobilization plans and then hope they never see them again. Of 
course we all recognize this as being wrong but what can one do to overcome 
the inertia involved. 

Someone has to bring the unpleasant work up and I am proposing that 
the Shop Superintondent is charged xri.th this responsibility. The hoad of the 
Administration Branch has boon designated as the Production Department repre- 
sentative for this work. He cannot do all tho work by himself. AH he can 
do is coordinate tho preparation of the over-all Production Department plan 
for mobilization. This then must be reviewed periodically to maintain it as 
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a current document. It is the duty of all mombere of tho department to advise 
of any changes which should be made as soon as they are known and they should 
be reaninded of this responsibility fxon time to time. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion on menagfmient engineering it is my opinion that the Shop 
Superintendent is tho individual in the Production Department who should lead 
end arouse the responsible civilians of the department to practice scientific 
laanagement end then give them evoiy assistance possible, through his staff, 
in the implementation of improved management. 



Reference reading: 



STgtoap fPTT £f fectlvc_AdQinlstration 

by Norman Barish - Punk and Wagnalls 
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CHAPTER VIII 



Miscellaneous Services 

The Shop Superintendent’s office as a service organization stands 
available for ell miscellaneous functions which no one else will clain. It 
would be difficult to oven list all of them because they are so voluminous, 
ho\^ever, I will discuss a few of the mainstays. 

IasBoj?t.4oRg 

There are many kinds of inspections called for and in process at 
all times. 

The monthly inspection by the Masters Safety Coarniittoe is a Shipyard 
group but it generates a report which is ninety percent Production Department 
problems. The Shop Superintendent's office must maintain a check list to see 
that all pertinent items on the report are reviewed and either remedial action 
taken or a satisfactory reason recorded as to why no action is being taken. 
Unless a systemtio approach is taken on this, some of the items will be 
overlooked and recur later to embarrass the department. 

The Shop Superintendent has the responsibility for housekeeping in all 
areas and buildings under the Production Department jurisdiction. This means 
someone must inspect them occasionally. Wo can hold the activity utilizing 
the space responsible for its proper security and housekeeping, but we still 
must chock it from time to time. So in order to serve two purposes, (a) to 
provide needed inspecting manpower and (b) to give familiarization and 
training to now officers, tho Repair Superintendent and Shop Superintendent 
jointly approve a schedule of inspection of Production Department spaces by 
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junior of floors of tho dopartoent. This schodxilo is prepared Code 351. If 
the areas are not in good shape, we will soon hoar about it froa either 
tho Production Officer or the Shlj^rd Coomander so it is desirable to ride 
herd on this project. 

The Rigging Shop is responsible for nialcing certain inspections of ell 
craft assigned to the Production Department. Tliis procedure should be 
audited on occasion to detei^nine its efficacy. 

Space Control 

The job has been delegated to Code 351 to exercise control of all 
space assigned to the Production Department. In addition ho has the job 
of Pier Superintendent, Ho is assisted by a member of the Plant and 
Processes Bi-anch. All space and buildings for tho Shipyard are assigned by the 
Monageaent .'lanning and Ptcviow Officer. And it is our job to support our 
assistant. Code 351, in two directions. First, in making representations to 
Management Planning and Rovlew for additional space when needed. Second, in 
selling the Production Officer on major reassignment of specs within the 
department as the noed ai'ises. 

When contemplating space assignments, one must take into consideration 
the long range facilities pix)gr£a and the shore station development program. 
Otherwise wo will find ourself moving shops into and out of bixildings and 
space eveiy few siontha, a very luiooonomical practice. 

As mentioned in Chapter I, an activity seldom will voluntarily give 
up space. So we should initiate a space utilization study by our staff 
on critical areas and buildings to assure that they oro being used to the 
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greatest benefit of the vhole dopartaont. This, of course, nakes people tmhappy 
but if MO are fair in our ©valuation and i-eally have a higher priority need 
for the space, they xdJJ. soon cooperate with us. ibr convenience, the Shop 
Superintondont should have a large mp of the Shijiyard narked up with space 
assignraents so that he can constmitly refer to it. 

This is basically an Industrial Relations type function but it is 
sosaething that evoiyone msttake an interest in if it is to yield worthwhile 
gains. Statistics pi'ovo thtit the program noixi than pays for Itself. However, 
this is hard for people to rencaber when 3.t cones dovm to tlic drudgery of 
reviewin^j and cementing on the groat volirao of the suggestions that pass 
through Production, As has been stated many tines, for the progran to Lo 
offectivo the suggestions siust be processed quickly, they must bo given honest 
consideration, and the suggostor mst be advised of the disposition of his 
suggestion. The major roadblock is the speed of processing. Host people 
will leave the beneficial suggestions till last and they never seen to get 
around to thera. About the only thing we can do is issue periodic piopoganda 
on the subject and chock the I’oute stects on each suggestion to find out who 
the bottleneck is ar^d 03q>lain the necessity of speed to him. 

I found that it vms a good idea to route the suggestions to the Iwad 
nan of each Branch because nany tines ho could detennine by inspection that 
there was no norit to the suggestion and so coment at once thereby saving a 
lot of tine and avoiding having his staff spend a lot of research on the 
problem. 
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Someone must be prepared to assume the guidance of those suggestions 
which appear to have possibilities of reel value. ^<uito often if tlie 
suggestion requires CDjpenditure of funds to develop it, the easy course of 
action is to allow it to die. This imist not happen on worthwhile projects. 

The Shop Superintendent has a porraanent mecibor on the committee that 
nolcos the firnl review and award on suggestions ond by tids means can keep 
cognizant of important suggestions. One tJraig that alv«3ys perturbed mo 
was tljo fact that sometimes everyone will recemend a suggestion highly and 
it will be approved and an avrard given then, after enJy casual application, 
it will bo discarded. In order’ to avoid this it rdght be v.-oll to maintain a 
log of those impoi*t-Gnt suggestions pertaining to Production and run a chock 
occasionally to see hou many are still in use. 

Longevity Pins 

In accordance with the current policy being applied, the Shipyard 
Comaander presents forty or more year pins and conducts rotiiement meetings, 
the Production Officer presents thii’ty year pins, and the Shop Superintendent 
or aiop toasters handle all those for lesser service. Of course, this may be 
altered from time to tirae to fit circumstances. 

The only point I wish to make is that it becomes awfully easy to got 
into a dull routine on these presentations. An effort should be made to 
keep them interesting end meaningful because here is an ideal opportuiiity 
to give a moralo boost to the people conoomod. 
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Relation To Other Staff Groups 

The bacic relationships between the Shop Superintendent ’a office and 
other staff activities of the Shipyard irere indicated in the introduction. 
However, I consider it necessary to discuss sene of the relationships where 
wo are likely to find conflict or duplication. 






lianagenent Planning /aid Review 

/ 

This dopartnont acts in a staff capacity to the Shipyard CosEiander 
and renders assistance to the various departaonts when lecjuestod. Their 
responsibility is to review managcsniont and industrial engineering functions 
from a shipyard viewpoint and advise the Shipyard CoiJimandGr of their findings. 
And it is in this area that conflict sometlnes develops vdth the Shop 
Superintendent’s staff. On occasion they make an independent analysis 
and decide that Production’s justification for an ”M," ”P,” or project is 
not valid and arbltraily reject it. Such is not their prerogative. They 
may reconmend as they seo fit but only the ’’Plant Facility Review Board” 
can delete an item and then tho final decision is the Shijyard ^^otncndcr’s 
if tho Production Departiaent appeals tho deletion. On natters of shipyard vddo 
interest Management Planning and Review can conduct studios and nal:e rccon- 
mondations, however on a natter exclusively tho responsibility of one 
departnent they should not engage in such a study unless the dopartnent head 
is consulted first or possibly the department head may request their sciviccs 
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for such a survey. Thus if Hanageotait Planning and Rovicjw should laake a 
survey of the machino shop tool ammgesaent and docid© that it should bo 
rearranged they would be <«it of order. That is the responsibility of tho 
Plant Branch. Of course if there is obvious difficulty and the Production 
Bepartoent rei\ises to do anything about it that is another matter and> as 
tho Yard Commander’s staff, they should invite it to his attention. So we 
find that tho division of responsibility scxnewhat depends upon the vrorklng 
relationship established. On tho other hand on foims control the authority 
has been delegated to theca to act for tho Shijyard Ccamannder so there they 
can render a decision. From this dopartment, in general, mo may eaq)oct a 
review and recomend typo of function. 

Public Works 

The Public Woiks Department parallels and duplicates many functions 
of the Production Department, spocifically the Shop Superintendent’s Division. 
For exaa?3lcj Production oveihaula internal combusion <( including diesel) 
engines for marine installation and in some cases for foii: lifts. Public 
Woxks overhauls gasoline engines for eutomtive equipment and diesel engines 
for cranes end trains; Production has cai ertonsive joiner shop and carries out 
all milling and cabinet work for Public Works, while Public Works maintain a 
fairly largo carpenter shop of their own and repair or rebuild cabinets; 
Pioduction has ell teenporary facilities installation work and builds portable 
buildings. Public Woiks builds all fixed structures and installs all fixed 
equipment attached to a building; otc. It would be extnanely helpful to have 
tho Plant Branch prepare a tabulation of all such cases and keep adding to it 
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&a tine goes on. This would oake a very conv<a3iont reference sheet. Contro- 
vert which nay arise between the two paxallel groups is noraally a laanagomenl ; , 
decision since usually the disputing personnel all belong to the sene union 
end it is not a trade cognizance natter. 

Also a dispute may arise between the Plant Branch and Public Works 
Design personnel about plant equipnont installation plans. To improve the 
structural problems Public Works will want to shift a machine around but this 
will pose a work procedure problem for Production. Ifeless the cost is 
radically diffortmt the Production desires should take proced^co since 
efficiency of productive work is the whole nin of any installation. 

It is also noted that because of the parallel trades in those two 
departments it is voiy feasible to loan personnel back and fortii between the 
two departments to take care of variations in workload. 

The relationship of the Shop Division to the Repair Division was 
discussed in some of its phases in Chapter V. I would like to try to 
delineate the division of responsibility between the Shop and Production 
Analysis Divisions hero. The majority of each division *s duties are q^te 
clear but in the areas of organization, procedures, work standards, and 
forms end reports wo find interlaced responsibility which is very confusing. 
An attempt was made to clarify the situation with revised Shipyard Regulations 
which the Rireau of Ships approved in June 1954. I will try to explain the 
distinctions between the related functions. 
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(a) Tho Production Analysis group has as responsibility 
productive processes end procedures, this is thd duty of the 

Plant and Processos Branch. 

(b) The Production Analysis Officer has coiaplote technical 
responsibility for production planning and control and its 
installation in tho shops which means that ho shall 

(1) Develop office methods and procedures wherein 
they apply to shop planning and based upon information 
generate! by tho program, 

(2) Dot ermine tho need for, and delineate the 
contents of forms end ropoi'ts used in tho shop planning 
and production control program. 

(3) Recomaend the necessity for and establish a 
relative priority for office equipment required in tho 
icQjlomontation of the pix)graa. 

(4) Kecommend the necessity for and establish a 
relative priority for porsonnol required in tho implGmontation 
of tho program, 

(5) IXimish guidance to tho shops in adrainistratlon 
of production planning and control program. 

Now tho Shop Superlnt^^doat has responsibilities in each of these 
instances too, so he shall: 

(l) Retain oveivall department responsibility for 
office methods and procedures . In this one area the 
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development is a technical responsibility of the 
Production Analysis Officer but ho may in practice 
actually request the assistance of the Shop Superin- 
tendent's staff to develop then to his technical 
specification. In order to avoid duplication of 
trained personnel this is probably what will occur 
and certainly will be more economical. 

(2) Retain full departmental responsibility on 
forms and reports control. But in this area after 
being appraised of the need for certain forms and 
what they should contain, he will have his staff 
develop the necessary forms which meet these technical 
requirements of the Production Analysis Officer. 

(3) Retain full departmental responsibility for 
provision of office equipment to ar^ production 
facility. But in this area he will accept the 
requirements and the relative priority of requirements 
established by the Production Analysis Officer at face 
value and attempt to px*ovide it in relative priority 
x/ith the other requirements of the Production Department 
for office equipment. 

(4) Retain full departmental responsibility for 
personnel administration and ceiling control. But, in 
this area, shall take the Production Analysis Officer's 
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rocooneiidatlons ae to personnol end priority of need 

and fit thoa, at feco value, into tho ovor-oll Production 

requii'ononts. 

(5) Cariy out his responsibility for staff assistance 
to tho shops in all adninistration and organisation woric. 

But ho shall make uso of tcclinicel guidance of tho Production 
iinalysis Officer in changes and practices isolated to the 
production control program. 

As I understand this relationship tho Shop Superintendent is a 
service function for the vhole of tho Production Department, including 
Production Analysis, and has an added responsibility of performing those 
services related to production contr-ol and shop planning to tho technical 
satisfaction of tho Production Analysis Officer. This is no different from 
an existing rolationslup of long pi'ccedont whore Production must porfom 
ordnance writ to tho technical satisfaction of the Ordnance Officer. And if 
duplication of personnel is to bo avoided for economy of operation, there is 
no jixstlficatlon for the Production Analysis Division to employ organisation 
BTid methods examiners, forms specialists, office equipsoont spocialists, 
personnel technicians, and similar persoimel already available in tho 
Adninlstratix’o Branch. 

(c) Tho Production Analysis division has interest 
in shop standards, performanco data, otc., for one puxposo 
and that purpose only. This interest is to be able to predict 
manpower requirements to acconplish a given workload, nanpowor 
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allocation for schodullns puiposoc, and shop productive 
effectiveness for labor ostiaatin^j purposes on Job units, 
all boipg re solved to one tiling "aanpowor utilization." 

Thus they are ojqoected to; 

(1) Take infoxnation generated by production 
control prograns and develop and maintain data on 
productive effoctivenoss of the shops so that they 
can predict the productive output of the shop at 
various levels of csiploymont, 

(2) Assist tho shop planning personnel in tho 
x’eviow of their records and tho dovelopnont of 
standard estinating data for Job units as based 
upon shop averages, this data to be used in shop 
planning vork and as required in tho whole production 
control progrea. 

(3) TeJtce those shop standards developed by 
the shops end develop ovexwJl production Job 
standards for planning, scliedullng, and estinating 
future work. This data will bo kept as a library 
of standards and idJll bo nade available to Planning 
and Estlmting also. 

By contrast the Shop Division is responsible for vork 
procedures and processes, work neasureaent, and pcrfonaance 
evaluation. So, in a parallel listing they can be cxqjccted to: 
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(1) ABsist the shops in developing perfomcnco 
standards with which to evaluate thoir efficiency and 
personnel. These standards will in general be based 
upon group averages for a giv«i typo of work. Upon 
developoent of staxidards, assist tlio shops in analysis 
and recommend means of improving the porfozmance. 

(2) Assist the shops in establishment of job 
vjork vmits lending themselves to accumulation of data 

to establish valid shop standards. Conduct work measure- 
ment studies in conjunction with shops as necessary to 
this program. 

(3) Work with the shops in the revie;/ of woik 
practices, procedures, and processes to assuro the most 
effective work output is being provided for. 

In all of this it can be seen that the Production Analysis Division 
takos the data generated, accepts it and makes use of it as in a technical 
manner whereas the Shop Division with management rather than technical 
rosponBibility must find out the why and proceed to ir^irove the productive 
efficiency hy woiklng with the shops. The Shop Division must assist in the 
oiling of the gears that grind out this statistical data, 

(d) Tho Shop Division must take the date generated both 
inside and outsido of the production control program and work 
with the shops in its effective application to personnel ad- 
ministration. Heroin enters the individual employee evaluation, 
group performance efficiency, and supervisor evaluation. 
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Reviewing this whole chapter it is evident that there is a close 
intenaeshing of responsibility within the Production Dopartiaent aM closely 
related, if not overlapping, areas of responsibility between certain depart- 
laents. The only way that the Shipyard can attain maxiinuja benefit from the 
operation of these groups is by special effort being expended by each to 
correlate and cooperate on all their related projects to assure successful 
accomplishcient . 
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CHAPTER X 



Shop Suporintendent's Organization 

The Shop Division has responsibilities of considerable aagnitndo as 
wo have seen from the preceding chapters. In order that these and other 
assigned duties be dischai’god in a comaendatozy manner, it is essential that 
the ohop Superintendent's office have a sound, well planned organization end 
that this organization be suitably st-effed. 

Since the basic organization pattern is sound and has been proven to 
bo satisfactory in operation there is not too much need to dwell upon possible 
changes* The Branch heads will invite attention to discrepancies in organiza- 
tional structure whore th^ find the need for change. The Welding Branch 
and the Plant and Piecessos Branch have a very satisfactoiy organization, 

Th® Administration Branch had soae areas vdiore the delineation of duties was 
not too clear and successive adjustments have been carried out to clarify 
this* The Laboratory Branch has an organization which needs attention* The 
normal lines of authority that should exist have been distorted to fit 
personalities* This has resulted in too many people reporting to the Branch 
head* As time goes on, a more logical organisation should bo adopted and 
implemented on a progressive basis. The Manufacturing Branch is not staffed 
with civilians so it poses no organization problems. 

There is one organization (jiestion marie that I should discuss the pros 
and cons of, that of a Senior Civilian Assistant Shop Suporintondont. Tho 
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organization as it is now set up does not provide for such a position. This 
has been the case since 1949 when the Bureau of Ships settled upon a standard 
organization for the office. At that time the decision vra.s made to eliminate 
the position, however, exceptions were allowed for a few yards in order to 
avoid demoting the civilian in the position at the time. The intent was that 
as the specific individuals retired or moved to other jobs the position would 
be abolished. Actually this has not been completely carried out and there 
are still a few Shipyards having the position. 

Now let us consider the advantages of having such a position. Officers 
come and go in the job of Shop Superintendent and each establishes a new set 
of operating principles generally at variance with the previous occupant of 
the job. And, unless the officer is in the job at least a year, he never gets 
to know what his responsibilities really are. Therefore, most of his first 
year is spent learning so that he can contribute something to the organization. 
We can say then that the continuity is not veiy good and actually for a 
series of periods there is very little coordination exercised by the head of 
the division. Next the officer has to become familiar with the problems of 
five different branches in order to perform his duties properly. This is 
difficult to do in the noimal period of two years that an officer may be in 
the job. If we have a Civilian Assistant Shop Superintendent he is at the 
top of the grades he may hope to reach in a Shipyard and should therefore 
e^ect to stay in the job for a lengthy period, ten years or more. This 
would provide for strong continuity of operating policy and coordination of 
the five branches. The officer would have an experienced nan to receive 
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advlco and guidanoo from. With such a long period in the job tho civilian 
would be ablo to personally bocoao familiar with every phase of operation of 
tho office and therefor© have a wealth of knowledge and bo an Invaluable 
asset to the Production Departsaent. 

Then let's take a look at the disadvantages. The major one is that 
tho condition ni^t develop which had developed in several cases in 1948 • 

Tho civilian because of the very fact that ho is in tho job for a long tine 
tends to forget his staff capacity. Ho soon feels ho can replace the Shop 
Aiporintendent and even assunos tho lino authority of the Production Officer, 

In a voiy short time thereafter the shops,, not being receptive to dictation, 
begin to ignore the Shop Superintendent's Office and tho office begins to 
operate in a vacuum with no one using their services. Tho morale of the 
organization is ruined because the shop mstei's esoclude them frcaa the shops. 
This situation becomes progressively worse rmtil a strong Shop Superintendent 
or Production Officer clarifies the civilian's thinking or possibly even 
demotes him. As an aftermath, it nay take years to bring the organization 
back into shape and back into the good graces of the shops that they are there 
to sorvo. Ai^nray, looking at it seriously, why should an officer need a 
special civilian assistant. Be should bo ablo to exercise management over 
five branches himself. And, if he has boon chosen for the job \idth experience 
in mind, he should have no difficulty comprehending tho operation of ell phases 
of the oporation. If such a position is set up we may bo in the situation of 
paying for another pcrrioanont position which is not really necessary. Further 
tho civilian branch heads cen provide continuity just as v/oll aa, if not 
bettor than, one man. 
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So, should wo have a Senior Civilian Assistant Shop Superintendent? 
1 think it depends upon the policy of the ShiK^ard on selection of Shop 
juporintondonts. If they e:qj8Ct to consistently select well qualified 
officers for the job then no special civilian assistant is needed. If, 
however, they intend to rotate officers through the billet in rapid 
succession \d.thout giving too Euch consideration to esqjerienco, the use of 
a senior civilian is alnost essential. 



Uo natter how good our organization is we won’t get results vinloss we 
staff it con^tent personnel. The shortage of technical personnel 
througliout tho country is becoming critical. It behooves us to create a 
climate in the Shop llivision idiich \/ill induce competent personnel to join 
and remain in the office. The proportion of staff personnel in the Production 
Department to the productive workers is touch less than in similar commercial 
industries. Therefore, if we ore to operate like civilian industry and bo in 
competition vdth them our staff personnel must be more effective in their jobs. 

In particular I note that most Shipyards are lacking in industrial 
engineers and management engineers in their Shop Superintendent’s Offices. 
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CHAPTER XI 



Comptroller Of The Production Department 

After much reflection I decided that it would be appropriate to put 
a chapter into this dissertation concerning the analogy between the two 
important staff organisational responsibilities, the Shipyard Comptroller 
and the Shop Superintendent. The comptroller function has been thrust 
upon us with such suddenness and fanfare that most people do not realize that 
it is just a collecting together of several important functions under one head 
and clothing them with refurbished statue. These functions have been performed 
for years but were dispersed among several groups. 

It is my opinion that the Shop Superintendent performs for the Pro- 
duction Department, the major component of the Shipyard, the majority of the 
functions performed by the Comptroller for the Shipyard and many more in 
addition, making him in the truest sense analogous to a "broad gauge" 
comptroller as so often cited in industry as the ideal concept. 

In support of this opinion I would like to review various statements of 
policy concerning this concept and the broad functions listed for it by the 
Secretary of the Navy in a directive of November 1953 and show how the Shop 
Superintendent can be fitted to them. 

Basic Concept . ... new elements introduced by current concept. . .: 

1. Emphasizing the constructive aspects of the reporting, 
analysis and interpretative functions as distinct from the 
purely recording function. 
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2* Improving budget formulation and execution through 
the collection and utilization of accounting and program data 
at all organizational levels. 

3. Coordinating and integrating the several comptroller 
functions to provide concisely to the commanding officer the 
basic data essential for efficient, economical, and effective management. 
All three of these apply equally as well to the Shop Superintendent's staff 
functions. Each branch head is responsible for loviewing reports and iiafoima- 
tion gathered from the Production Department in his area and for interpreting 
to the Shop Superintendent and Production Officer the meaning of the variations 
from the standard or past conditions or performance. In budget fortoulation and 
earecution the budget group of the Administration Branch has over the past 
several years built up data in such a marmer that it can be used in the pro- 
jection of proposed programs and evaluation of current budget execution. 

The job order system used for overhead erpenses, recently modified to fit 
the industrial fund, permits accumulation of accoimting data in a form readily 
usable to management of all levels. Coordinating and providing to the 
Production Officer basic data for efficient, economical, and effective manage- 
ment has long been the duty of the Shop Superintendent and his staff. 

Coordinated Staff Service. ... the fully coordinated 
staff service provided by the comptroller should relievo the 
commanding officer of much of the burden of detailed fact 
collection, coordination, and analysis. When properly 
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perfonned, comptrollership will enable the commanding officer 
to spend more of his time in the areas of policy foimilation, 
decision, and program direction. 

The Strap Superintendent's staff is in effect the staff of the Production 

Officer and is responsible for cariying out exactly the above service in all 

areas except that of production analysis. And when properly performed allows 

* 

him not only time for the enumerated management activity but also time for 
frequent inspection of work in progress. 

!• Integrated System for Financial Management. 

Establishes, coordinates, and maintains an integrated system 
of staff service that will provide to the commanding officer 
the factual data essential for effective management control 
of operations. Provides technical guidance and direction in 
financial matters throughout the organization. . . the 
collection of obligation, expenditure, cost, and other 
accotonting and operating statistics data, and for a review 
of program performance and of the pattern of resources 
utilization, promotes econoc^ and efficiency in the per- 
formance of assigned programs. 

The Shop Superintendent basically performs this function for the Production 
Officer, but he shares the responsibility with the Production Analysis 
Officer who provides service in the area of production control and analysis 
on productive work. 
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Budgeting provides guidance and instructions for 
preparation of the tjudget; reviews resources, requirements and 
justifications for the various programs and prepares estimates 
of the coat thereof; compiles the annual budget; in connection 
with the budget process, recommends allocation of funds and 
civilian personnel to programs within the commend, and revisions 
thereof as required; analyzes variances from the budget plan 
and recommends remedial action where appropriate; deteraines 
areas where desirable financial reprogramming may be effected; 
initiates action to adjust financial plans to available funds 
and, when required, submits requests for additional funds with 
justification. 

There can be little doubt that this function is performed for Production by 
the Administration Branch with an assist from the other Shop Division branches. 

3. » Within the framewoi^c of the 

Navy-wide accounting system and policies: , . . Prepares accounting 
reports for local management * . .; conducts cost accounting 
operations; maintains plant property records and financial 
records of inventory transactions of all classes of property, 
and submits all property returns; supervises and conducts 
timekeeping operations. . • 

This is the area of lino responsibility for the Comptroller. The Shop 
Superintendent performs line responsibilities in the area of manufacturing 
and non-ship work. In addition the Administration Branch analyzes end 
engages in cost accounting operations and supervises timekeeping for 
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Production, All branches implonont the reports generated by the Comptroller 
and detezndne the need for such additional reports as may be required. The 
Plant and Processes Branch maintains subsidiary records on plant property 
and transactions which are one of the major sources of date for th® master 
control record maintained by the Comptroller, 

4, Program Analysis. Measures and analyzes psrfonsance, 
program status and trends against approved programs and budget 
plans and schedules, and reports the results of operations to 
responsible levels of command . . - . This function of coiaptiollor- 
ship is considered an extrmely important staff sorvico to the 
coiananding officer who has the responsibility for decisions. 

Analyses and compailsons should be timely and presented with 
recommendations for action or decision so that frnids nay be 

used effectively and economically. 

This is and has been a basic responsibility of tho Shop Superintendent to the 
Production Officer for the Production Department. It is probable that this 
function can bo greatly inpi-oved however. Every Shop SUperintondent should 
review his compliance vdth this iinportant duty. 

5. Progress ■Ptepo rte ar.d Statistics. Developes guides and 
criteria for the collection and coordination of statistical 
data end prepares special statistics as required by the 
responsible levels of command, . . . Statistical reports should 
be render-ed in time and in a manner that will insure optimum 
use by management. 
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This reoponsibility for the Production Department is shared by the Shop 
Superintendent with tho Production Analysis Officer. There is ample wotic 
here for each. The Shop Superintendent is in a position to present very 
effective statistics on such things as the cost of nonr-ferrous castings 
per pound in tho foundry or the unit maintenance cost on machine tools in 
the machine shop, etc. 

Thus vie see that the Shop Superintendent performs essentially all the 
functions ■ that the Comptroller does,lxit deliroited to the Production Department, 
and in addition he has the responsibility for all industrial r^ations, 
management engineering, industrial engineering, plant equiipment and facilities 
program, and other miscellaneous services as assigned for the Production 
Department. 

It is vRsrthwhile to paraphnise a few additional sentences from this 
statement of policy. 

One being that; "Tbo comptroller (siiop superintendent) recommends 
to management, but does not make managaaent decisions. Accordingly, 
management should look upon the comptroller (shop superintendent) as a 
continuing source of ideas and advice on managerial problems.” 

Another is; "The comptroller (shop superintendent) should report 
directly to the activity head in order that the greatest potential value 
may be realized from the staff services poiformed.” 

A veiy pertinent one: "The fiiU potential of the organization will be 

realized only if management secures competent persomiel to staff the function 
and then insures that tho xmit head is providing a complete, ooncise. end 
effective service." 
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This one is quite applicable to tho Shop aiporintendont alsox "The 
complex and continuing nature of tho comptroller (shop superintendent) 
function is such that the qualifications of an officer appointed as 
comptroller (shop superintendent) are most Important to the effective dis- 
charge of hia responsibilities. The officer so appointed should have had 
broad experience with operating programs and problems and general management 
responsibilities. He should have keen analytical ability and be capable of 
making discriminating judgments as well as be able to express concisely and 
effectively his conclusions and recommendations in either written or 
verbal fona." 

The consensus of opinion of the majority of the leaders in the field 
ia that tho Comptroller should be a part of top management and a man of 
management caliber, not a narrow specialist. The Navy Department policy 
as enunciated in tho various directives wovild indicate that such is the 
intent concerning Comptrollers of naval activities. Certainly such is the 
case for Shipyard Ccxaptrollers. And it is interesting to note that such is 
the case for the Shop Superintendent within the Production Department end 
in some respects in the Shipyard. 
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CHAPTER XII 



A Manager And Administrator 

The Shop Superintendent has many more specific duties than any one 
person could hope to carry out. In addition ho must be available to talk to 
the personnel of the Production Department about their problems. There is 
seldom a day that goes by idthout his participating in at least a dozen 
informal discussions. This is all part of the ostablistoent of a cordial 
working relationship with all elements of the Production Department. But 
the difficulty is that it consumes, on an average, one half of the working 
day and the Shop Superintendent may find himself at his desk long extra 
hours trying to keep up with the work. It presents a pretty rugged picture 
doesn't it? 

The answer is that the Shop Superintendent nust be familiar with and 
live scientific management. Ho is In a junior manager's billet, he must work 
like a manager, end he must be an excellent administrator. One author defines 
administration as "the necessary activity of those individuals in an 
organization who are charged with ordering, forwarding, and facilitating the 
associated efforts of a group of individuals brought together to realize 
certain defined purposes." This is a broad definition but it covers the 
essential elements of administration . 

The one essential feature of being a good manager which should alimiys 
bo in the forefront of our mind is that of delegation of responsibility and 
authority. The Branch heads and the Assistant Shop Superintendents are 
responsible m^bers of the management team and sho\ild be treated as such. 
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Evozy possiblo duty ehould bo delegated to them. And of course parallel 
with the responsibility for action must go the authority necessary to 
carry it out. We should reserve only tho policy decisions for ourself. 

It is difficult for Bjost people to effectively delegate, but it is essential 
that we develop i * ability in this respect. A recent survey and study 
\;as conducted of twelve Industrial flms with respect to their e:®cutive 
envirorraent and patterns of action. Three of tho conclusions reached were: 

(a) The top management function is no longer a one man 
job, it sho:ild be a team. 

(b) Most of the executives observed could have relied 
on subordinates to a greater extent. 

(c) For effective communication and understanding, there 
is no substitute for face to face contact. 

Let us review these as th^ apply to the Shop Superintendent’s 
responsibility area. 

The teem concept of management appears to me to be a very desirable 
one for this area. As mentioned in an earlier chapter the Shop Superintendent 
seldom stays in the job long enough to bocomo proficient in all of the diverse 
duties involved. What is more logical than a periodic meeting of all Branch 
heads and Assistant Shop Superintendents to discuss the current probloao and 
long range pleas of the organization. Sy this moans each is guided by the 
top policy as enunciated by tho Shop Superintendent. Further, each is made 
cognizant of the ovor~all picture and can shape his portion to fit into the 
whole. Those nsEafcors of management must not be peimitted to drift along as 
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narrow apeoialists. Th^ aro junior uianngaent and ehoxild think as managers 
for the volfare of the wtolo organissation. Th^ must shape their thinking to 
progressing forward; if this is not done the whole organization will regress. 
The Shop Suporintond«it has a golden opportunity to lead his management team 
to a fully effective staff service for the Production DepartcKsnt, a goal 
seldom reached. 

The reliance upon subordinates has been discussed earlier in this 
chapter. Suffice it to say that this principle of operation osxx never be 
over-emphasized since it is of supreme importance. 

Although at first glance it may appear timt face to face contact method 
of working entails the use of too much time, in practice it will be found that 
such la not the case. Communications aro not cos^>letod imtil the receiving 
individual has xwdex^tood the message. Many times in written transmissions 
i^sinterpretations result vdiich cause loss of time and r^cessity for 
retransmitting, etc* In addition, in written coOTminicatlons the sender and 
receiver can use only one of hla physical senses. face to face contact wo 
add the sense of hearing and the benefit of facial es^prossion and voice 
Intonations, which increase the probability of understanding by at least 
100 percent. 5o, in the long run, we will invariably find that face to face 
is the more effective means of communication and is not an uneconomical use 
of our time. 

The majority of people will generally take the ea^ comfortable way 
out on a problem. They will develop a routine pattern (rut) of operation 
and pursue it to tl» exclusion of all olso. From such habits codjo the 
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bureaucratic fossilisn which we often hoar ridiculed. By the aar^o token, it 
has been my e:qperionco that very few civil service workers will not work 
enthusiastically and hard when given some interest incontivo and a well 
defined goal. It is for this reason that the Shop Superintendent must rise 
above every day events and through leadership incite Ms omplpyees to 
greater effort in the struggle for economic and efficient perfoimance of 
assigned tasl^s. 



Suggested reading: 

The Art of LeadorsMp - McGraw-Hill 1935 ) both ly 

The Art of Administration - McGraw-Hill 1951) 

Conference LeadorsMp in Business and Industry - McGraw-Hill 1945 
by E, S, Hannaford 

Principles of AdmiMstration (Excellent book) - Volume IV of 
"Emergency Manageaent of the National Economy" edited by 
B, H, WillieKis. Published for Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, Washington, D. C, - 1954. 
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RTGET SOIM) NAVAL SHIFfAED 
Bremerton, Washing-ton 

FRODDEPT INSTRUCTION 5^00, 1 

From: Production Officer 

To; Distribution List PROD 

Suhj; Shop Division; responsibilities of 

1. Pu3rpose . To provide information regarding staff f\xnctions performed 
by the Shop Division of the Production Department. 

2. Cancellation. Production Department Manual Article No. X-2-R and 

No. 

3« Responsibility . Responsibilities of organizational components of the 
Shop Division are listed below. Detailed information regarding specific 
services ma-y be obtained from the code primarily concerned. 

a. Shop Division (Code 3^0) . The Shop Superintendent (the Assistant 
Production Officer for the Shop Division) is responsible to the Production 
Officer and to his deputies for all nonshlp work assigned to the Production 
Department and to the Production Officer for proper execution of all service 
and administrative functions required for proper operation of the Department, 
and for such other special duties as may be delegated to the Shop Division 
from time to time except for those specifically assigned the Production 
Analysis Division. The purview of the Shop Superintendent shall encompass 
S'uch broad functions sus; 

(1) The good housekeeping, space, and security assignment of all 
areas and buildings of the shipyard, under the cognizance of the Production 
Department . 

(2) The provision and maintenance of proper and adequate portable 
and fixed tools, appliances, and facilities to permit the Product^o.n De- 
partment to accomplish 3.ts work in accordance with the mission of. the 
Shipyard . 

1 

(3) The accomplishment of such manufacturing and nonshlp work as 
may be contracted for by the Planning Department and issued to the Pro- 
duction Department. 

(U) The development, establishment, publishing, review and im- 
provemen-t of all production processes, procedures, and work practices re- 
quired in the accon^jlishment of productive work. 

(5) The conducting of research and development projects as ass.igned 
by BuShips to improve materials, techniques, standardization and speci- 
fications. This work includes manufaetur.ing processes, trial installation 
of new materials, development of techniques for using new materials and 
applications, and determination of characteristics and basic properties 
of materials. 
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(6) Itie Implementation of all Indiistrial Relations functi,ons as 
applicable to the civilian personnel of the Department. 

(7) The acconplishment of all administrative matters of the 
Department pertaining to civilian personnel, space, facilities, organi- 
zation, and shop administration. This includes such features as: 

(a) Review of organizational structures and functions and 
their improvements to provide for most, efficient and economical operation. 

(h) Administration of t-he fomis and reports control program. 

(c) Development, establishment, and improvement of productive 
work standards, guides, and management procedures. 

(d) Personnel Perfoiraance Evaluation Program. 

(8) The development and iriplementation of a sound and effective 
fiscal budgetary program for the Department and the review and improvement 
of shop overhead rates. 

(9) The provision of Laboratory services in the fields of chemical 
engineering, metallurgical engineering, radiology, rubber and plasties, 
plastic laminates, wood technology, material, and test engineering and 
physical testing for the Shipyard, associated district activities, and 
Naval Inspectors of Material as required. 

(10) The provision of engineering services in the field of welding 
and associated processes to the Shipyard and associated activities. 

(11) The establishment of an adequate shop stores program aiid an 
effective material distribution and handling system. 

(12) The establishment ajid ing)lementation of a firm and consistent 
policy on trade cognizance determination and trade cognizance dispute 
conciliation, consulting with the Chief Planner and Estimator and the 
Labor Relations Branch (IRD) a.s necessary. 

(13) The Shop Superintendent, in carrying out his responsibilities, 
has under his administration various Assistant Shop Superintendents as 
assigned and the following branches with their respective branch heads; 

(a) Administration 

(b) Plnnt and Processes 
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(e) Laboratory 

(d) Welding 

(e) Man’ofacturing 

b. Assistant Shop Superintendents . An Assistant Shop Superintendent 
is responsible to the Shop Superintendent for such duties as the Shop 
Superintendent may assign. 

c. Welding Branch . The Shipyard Welding Engineer;, as Head of the 
Welding Branchy is assigned as a staff assistant to the Shop Superintendent. 
He shall supervise all welding engineers carried on the rolls of the Ship- 
yard, properly administer the Welding Branch, and consult with and advise 
all department heads and masters on all matters undei' their cognizance 
involving welding or processes allied to welding, such as brazing, gas 
cutting, metallizing, haid facing, etc. 

(l) The Branch shall have primary control of the development of 
welding and allied processes and in the preparation of welding procedures, 
including the following: 

(a) Prepare welding sequences and procedures in collaboration 
with other interested departments when welding procedures and processes 
to be used affect the activities of other shops and departments . 

(b) Develop procedures for the use of welding and allied 
processes required for, or which may be useful, in the work of the Ship- 
yard. 



(c) Specify, other than where covered by specifications, the 
extent, type (i.e., vidual, nondestructive or destructive) and methods 
(i.e.. X-ray, magnetic particle, weld probing, etc.) and determine appli- 
cable standards for inspection of all welding. 

(d) Correlate 6uid distribute welding information to Shipyard 
personnel concerned. 

(e) Evaluate Welder Qualification Tests. 

( 2 ) The Branch shall conduct tests of procedures for the anpli- 
cation of weldiiig and allied processes, and prepare such reports as are 
necessary in connection therewith to obtain Bureau approval for their use. 
Also test and prepare technical reports in connection vrith investigations 
as to suitability of welding materials and accessories or to verify the 
weldability of base metals to be iised by the Shipyard. 
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( 3 ) The Branch shall act as consultant and advise all departments 
and shops on welding and hrazirig problems involving design or changes in 
design, weldability of materials being considered, ways of increasing 
welding economy, safe use of welding equipment and materials, layout of 
Shipyard welding facilities and equipment, acceptance or rejection and 
corrective action of weld inspection, training programs, repair of equip- 
ment. 



d. Manufacturing Branch . The Head of the Manufacturing Branch is 
responsible to the Shop Superintendent for: 

( 1 ) The proper supervision and administration of the Branch. 

( 2 ) The coordination of all nonship work: 

(a) The review of schedules assigned to detemnine accepta- 
bility. 

(b) The review of work progress and liaison with the assigned 
progressmen to assure timely completion of the work. 

(c) The surveillance of return costs on nonship work to assure 
economy of work performance. 

(d) The surveillance of quality control methods in use in the 
shops to assure a fully satisfactory product. 

(3) Liaison with the Production Arialysis Division and the Pl.anning 
Department to provide '^or an orderly acceptance of work in accordance with 
the available manpower of the various shops . 

(4) The timely and proper submission of required progress and 
other reports with respect to nonship work. 

e. Administration Branch. The Heaii of the Administration Branch (Code 
360 ) is responsible to the Shop Superintendent for: 

( 1 ) General responsibilities. 

(a) The development and implementation of administrative and 
personnel policies and procedures applicable to all Production Department 
civilian personnel. 

(b) Departmental procedure and management surveys and controls, 
training coordination, management engineering, work measurement programs, 
forms and reports management, and the coordination of safety, fire pre- 
vention, and housekeeping, and other departmental programs. 
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(c) Budget and funds control, development and administration 
of departmental budgets and overhead exj)enses. 

(d) ^ Other special projects and administra-tive functions as 
assigned, such as mobilization planning, passive defense and trade cogni- 
zance problems. 

(e) Pi-ovide necessary clerical file and mail service to Pro- 
duction Department personnel. 

(2) Duties and responsibilities of the Administiation Branch. 

(a) The scope of work performed by sections under direction of 
the Head of the Administration Branch (Code 3^0) : 

1. Departmental Personnel Administration Section (Code 3^1 ) . 

a. Personnel practices, appointments, placements, 
transfers, promotions, salary and wage changes, disciplinary actions and 
reviews, separations, removals, retirements, reduction in force. 

b. lD5)lements the policies for establishment or dis- 
establishment of ungraded ratings. Production Department ceilings, absentee- 
ism, annxial and sick leave, performance ratings, maximum utilization of man- 
power and personnel needs. 

£. Maintaining close liason with the Industrial Relations 
Department, advising Production Department Heads of material changes, pro- 
viding guidance and assistance in interpreting and coraplyiiig with regu- 
lations, policies and procedures regarding Industrial Relations and Person- 
nel Administration problems. 

2. Management, Organization and Administrative Analysis 
Section (Code 3^2) . 



a. Developing and making studies and recommend f>t ions 
for administrative work, policies, procedures and programs for the Depart- 
ment. 



b. Conducting management studies to develop work 
standards and guides and more efficient methods of operation. 

e. Correlating, reviewing, and preparing the depart- 
mental directives. 



d. Administering the foxms and reports management 



program. 
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e Coordinating departmental IVb’s Position De- 
scription Program; reviewing, developing, and providing assistance in 
the preparation of position descriptions. 

f Coordinating departmental training, material 
conservation, safety, fire prevention, housekeeping. X-ray, hlood do- 
nation, and similar programs. 

g Developing and administering work measurement, 
methods improvement, mobilization, and passive defense progr^ problems. 

h Making analysis of, and recommending solutions 
to trade cognizance problems. 



1 Analyzing needs, coordinating and determining 
procurement policy for labor saving office machines, office furniture, 
and other office equipment. 



(Code 362F). 



j Clerical R>ol and Administrative Services Unit 



(1) Providing IVb timekeeping, stenographic, and 
typing pool services for the Production Office. 

(2) Providing necessary mail, messenger, clerical, 
and filing services to personnel when not otherwise provided. 

(3) Preparing IVb personnel actions and maintaining 
official personnel records. 



employees . 



(4) Conducting training program for new IVb clerical 



(^) Ordering and maintaining specifications, ma- 
chinery, tools, and material catalog files. 

(6) Preparing all departmental travel order's, re- 
quests and endorsements. 

(7) Ordering and issuing office supplies. 

3 Departmental Budget and Funds Control Section (Code 3^3) 

a Developing actual monetary performance budget esti- 
mates for labor and material needs for all departmental cost centers. 
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b. Developing accounting policies and exercising 
control over department accounting ftmctiojis. 

c. Developing and maintaining data and records for 
administrative and budgetary controls. 

d. Studies and analyzes overhead and special project 

expenditvires . 

£. Keeps heads of shops, branches and divisions in the 
Production Department informed as to the status of overhead and special 
project funds. 



f. Prepares cost analyses for the various cost classes 
and fimctions as related to performance budgeting. 

g. Compiling and estimating of process labor, mainte- 
nance, operating, and material costs for the three process shops; furnish- 
ing information to the Con^itroller’s Department regarding accrued costs 
for calculations governing establishment of rates for costing the product 
produced . 

f . Plant and Processes Branch . 

(l) General responsibilities. In accordance with reference (a), 
the Head of the Plant and Processes Branch is responsible to the Shop 
Superintendent for; 

(a) The adequacy of maintenance and the development, improve- 
ment, and arrangement of plant equipment and facilities! and the maintenance 
of necessary plant account records. 

(b) The approval and preparation of requisitions for machine 
tools, equipment, loose and hand tools, and portable power tools; the 
supervision of installation and final acceptance tests; and submission 

of performance reports and recommendations as to specification requirements 
for Naval Shipyard Tool and Tooling Standardization Program. 

(c) The development of studies and the preparation of justifi- 
cations for Shipyard Development Board items. 

(d) The development and improvement of production processes, 
practices, and services. 

(e) The application of adequate safety appliances to plant 
equipment and the establishment of safe work practices in Production Depart- 
ment shops in connection with processes and equipment. 
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\ 



(f) The instirance that adequate equipment and emergency gear 
is available, properly placed, and in usable condition as required by 
emergency bilds. 

( 2 ) Organizational Functions. The scope of work performed by 
sections tinder the direction of the Head of the Plant and Processes 
Branch (Code 365 ): 

(a) Plant Engineering and Production Processes Section (Code 366 ). 

1. Develop new or improve existing production processes. 

2. Application of new industrial developments and methods 

to Shipyard use. 

Prepare flow charts of production processes. 

4 . Compile technical instructions. 

Develop studies., plans, and specif icationsj and prepare 
justifications on items for S-iipyard DeveLopsant Board, nonrecurring mainte- 
nance and minor construction program. 

6 . Prepare shop layouts of plant equipment and facilities. 

7* Design new or modify design of existing plant equipment. 

8 . Perform field engineering on plant projects . 

9- Provide technical information to shops on plant equipment. 

10 , Provide adequate safety appliances for plant equipment. 

11 . Investigate failures of plant equipment and redesign 
weak or faulty parts to insure proper operation. 

(b) Tool Engineering Section (Code 37Q) « 

1. Devise and place into operation new tooling techniques. 

2. Introduce new tools into the Shipyard. 

3^. Conduct high perfoimance tests of loose and hand tools 
as directed by the Bureau of Ships. 

4 . Approve design, specify materials and physical re- 
quirements for tools, dies, and jigs. 
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2. Review requests for special tools. 

6, Perform consulting engineering functions in con- 
jiinction with shop tooling problems. 



2» Establish types and qviantities of tools and equip- 
ment required for mobilization in accordance with Bureau of Ships 
directives . 



(c) The Procurement j .Job Order, and Material Control Section 

(Code 367). 



1. Determine machine tool and plant equipment require- 
ments for Production Department activities. 



2. Develop studies, prepare specifications and justifi- 
cations for the plant equipment program. 

Prepare specifications and initiate procurement of 
machine tools, plant equipment, material handling equipment, loose and 
hand tools, portable power tools, repair and maintenance parts, safety 
equipment, and special consumable supplies for all Production activities. 

U. Supervise installation and conduct acceptance tests 
on all machine tools and plant equipment. 



Establish mainteiiance procedures, schedules, and 
spare parts allowance for all machine tools and plant equipment. 



work. 



6. Compile estimates and prepare job orders for plant 



7, Establish policy and verify compliance of tool 
control systems in shop 06. 



8. Insure that adequate equipment and emergency gear 
are available as required. 



9 . Maintain plant account records and conduct plant 
inventories as required. 

10. Coo3Tdinate and direct the operation of the movement 
and storage of all material and equipment used by the Production Depart- 
ment between various shops and the waterfront. 

1 1 . Determine requirements and initiate procvirement and/or 
standardization of special nonstandard material for which there is a 
recurring demand. 
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Ig Direct the operation of shop stores for the Production 

Department . ■ 

13 Furnish technical advics in regard to the solution of 
material prohlems involving stocking^ lii5)rovement, substitution, require- 
ment, disposal and procurement. 

g. Laboratory Branch . The Head of Laboratory Branch is responsible 
to the Shop Superintendent for: 

(1) The efficient admini-stration and coordination of the Material 
La.boratories in the perfonuance of scientific and technical work for the 
Siipyard departments, shops and outlying Naval activities! in the fields 

of chemistry, metallurgy, chemical and metallurgical engineering, radiology 
and radiography, rubber and plastics, wood technology, material and test 
engineering, and physical testing. Consulting with heads of shops and 
activities and providing technical guidance on problems of basic science, 
laboratory phases of engineering, and tests and inspection of materials. 

(2) The development of materials for specific applications and 
development and maintenance of improved chemical and metallurgical processes 
for increased efficiency, safety and economy of operations, and advising 
the shop heads of proper procedures for control of quality of processes 

and products . 

(3) Conducting research and development on projects as assigned 
by B'uShips to inprove materials, techniques, standardization and jjnproved 
specifications; involving raanufanturing processes, trial installatioii of 
new materials, development of techniques for iising new materials and ap- 
plications, and determination of characteristics and basic properties of 
ma,terials. Projects include decking materials, laminating wood, adhesives, 
impregration and preservative treatments, elastomer materials, sheet 
plastics, laminated phenolics, reinforced plastic boats and other products, 
shaft bearing preservation and others as assigned. 

(4) Gas-free engineering services for maintaining safe conditions 

for hot work and entry into closed spaces, selection of methods to inert 
spaces for welding and to prevent scale formation and training of shop 
personnel for air testing. Specify material and processes, and provide 
technical assistance to shops in: chemical cleaning and descaling of heat- 

transfer and cooling equipment, tanks, cylinders, piping, boilers and 
metal structures; and the removal of moisture, oil, or other foreign 
matter from equipment. 

(5) Providing metallurgical services to the Foundry and Forge Shops 
and attesting to uhe quality of castings and forgings as regards chemical 
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composition, physical properties and radiographic soiondness, determjne 
proper heat treatments to develop specific properties and specify basic 
heat treatments of all metal products. Determining feasibility of, and 
authorizing welding to repair defects in castings and forgings. 

(6) Quality control and inspection tests for compliance with 
applicable specifications on laminated wood, wood products, fibroxis 
materials, adhesives, rubber, plastic products, plating and pickling 
solutions, metal products, fabrics, chemicals, raw materials, and other 
specific products. 

(7) Conducting on castings, forgings, weldments, lifting equipment, 
structural members, machinery parts and other wrought metal products; all 
nondestructive examinations, all examinations for wear, corrosion, fatigue, 
hardness, thermal properties, metallographic and micrographic structure; 
photoelastic stress analysis to determine points of stress; and measure- 
ments in the field of physics as rela.ted to optics and magnetism. In- 
terpreting results of examinations and recommend rejection, acceptance, 
repair of parts examined, or substitution of materials to increase ser\rice 
life. 



(8) Radiological monitoring, training of monitors, decontamination 
services and advice on Passive Defense as related to technical laboratory 
services and information. 

(9) Investigation of service failures of materials and making re- 
commendations to correct causes of failure. 

( 10 ) Chemical analysis of ferrous and nonferrous metal alloys, and 
analysis, examination and evaluation of industrial materials, chemicals, 
drugs, and petroie''jm prod’ucts. Conducting investigations of such ma.terlal3 
as to fitness for end use. 

( 11 ) Identifying and classifying all unknown material by means of 
chemical and physical analysis and making recommendations to shops, depart- 
ments and other activities in the use of substitutions for unavailable 
material and to conserve materials and metals. 



( 12 ) Serving as testing agency for the Inspector of Naval Materials 
for materials procured in the Thirteenth Naval District, and providing 
representation on Shipyard Technical Committees. 
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PRODDEPT 5^0 2 
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PRODDEPT INSTRUCTION 5^0.2 



From: Px*oductioa Officer 

To: Distribution List PROD 

Subj: Production Analysis Division^ responsibilities of 

1. PJi'pose , To provide information regarding staff functions performed 
by the Production Arjalysis Division. 

2. Cancellation . Production Department Man'ioa,! Articles 1-2-1 and 1-2-2. 

3« Responsibility . The responsibilities of organizational components 
of the Production Analysis Division are listed belov. Detailed infor- 
mation regarding specific services may be obtained from the code prima- 
rily' concerned. 

a. Pr^oduction Analysis Division (30^) • The Production Analysis 
Superintendent is responsible to the Ii>oduction Officer for the over-all 
supervision, administration, and coordination of his divisiori; and for the 
development and installation of an effective Production Planning and 
Control system •within the Production Department, and for such other 
specific duties as the Production Officer may assign. Specific responsi- 
bilities include: 

(1) Determining, preparing, and distributing work schedules for 
aLl ship and nonship work 'undertaken by the Production Department; co- 
ordina'fci.ng ma.te'rial, plans, and labor into an orderly plan within 'the 
allocated time periods. 

(2) Determirxing of job s'tatus in terms of physical completion, 
and main'taining records relating this information to manpower expenditures 
and a'vailable funds . 

(3) Ifeintaining liaison •within the Production Department and with 
other shipyard departments to secure necessary informtion for the oper- 
ation of the Production Planning and Control system. 

(h) Analyzing returned job costs in relation to estimates and 
developing suitable recommendations to improve over -all Production 
Control , 



(5) Analyzing force distribution information and maintaining 
suitable records reflecting future manpower requirements, cvirrent work 
commitments, and backlog for all work assigned the Production Department. 
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(6) Progressing of all productive vork (including nonship vork), 
expediting plans and materials^ the obtaining of prompt information rela- 
tive to delays or schedule deviations in v/ork progress due to any cause, 
and the prompt reporting of this information to the Production Officer. 

(T) Fixrnishing world.oad or productive labor data as required for 
the ' preparation of budgets, overhead rates, and for balancing shop work- 
load. 



(8) Developing productive job standards and standard schedulesj 
maintaining a complete ciirrent library of job standards; developing and 
maintaining performance data (this data not to be used in conjunction 
with personnel actions) based on production job standards which indicate 
the prod.uctive effectiveness of shops. 

b. Assistant Pt^oduct ion Analysis Superintendent (30^»l) » The As- 
sistant Production Analysis Superintendent, acting in a staff capacity, 
shall be responsible for such assignments, tasks, and services as the 
Pr-oduction Analysis Superintendent may assign. 

c. Analysis Branch (308) . The Head of the Analysis Branch is re- 
sponsible for: 

(1) ^fe.intaining graphic or tabular status records of all work in 
the Production shops reflecting: 

(a) Labor requirements for each ship or project by allotment, 
pls.nning estimate, or project order for each shop as generated by the 
Planning Depa.rtment * s job order estimates. 

(b) Expenditures against these i*equirements as reported by 
the Comptroller Depax'tment. 

(2) Receiving shop plannirig estimates and maintaining suitable 
records to provide for c-;)iitrol of labor expenditures at the allotment, 
planning estimate, or project order level for all ship work or customer 
order work, but excluding shop expense work. 

(3) ^fe.intaining a daily comparison of labor expenditures against 
customer order to insure adequacy of planning estimates. Notifying 
Planning Department in advance when possible overexpenditure is apparent 
and stopping work prior to occurrence of such over expenditure if ad- 
ditional funds are not made available. 

(4) Requesting adjustment in over -all Planning Department esti- 
mates when they vary substantially from shop estimates at the allotment, 
planning estimate, or project order level. 

(5) Developing manning curves from current preliminary schedules 
and past force distribution data to be used by the shops and Repair 
Superintendent as a guide for manpovrer requirements and assignments. 
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(6) Analyzing force distribution information and physical progress 
reports' to determine trends indicating .loss of control, and making recom- 
mendations for corrective action. 

(T) IJfeintaining suitable recoi'ds of backlog and work commitments. 

(8) tfeintaining records and providing information on ciJrrent and 
proposed workload and capacity of each shop and the total Production De- 
partment incorporating shop and Planning Department data as appropriate. 

(9) Initiating Information indicating the need for balancing an. 
individual shop's worU-oad. 

(10) Conducting a continuing I’eview of IBM schedule cards and force 
disti'ibution cards for schedule adherence, recommending si)ecific areas 
that require corrective action. 

(11) Obtaining job cost returns and prepare reports for the 
Scheduling Branch and Standards Branch to develop over -all job standards 
for use in planning and estimating future jobs. 

(12) Conducting special analysis in the field of Production Control, 
as directed by Code 305. 

( 13 ) Develop jjig productive workload data, (expressed in men per day) 
and integi'ating with the overhead manpower data. Providing justification 
for and submitting the detailed manpower budget for the Production De- 
partment broken down into the following components: 

a. Productive shop labor' by work category. 

b. General expense man-days by work category. 

c. Productive overtime man-days by work category. 

d. Militai'y support man-days by functions. 

e. Absences (man-day estimates) - annual, sick, unpaid and 

other . 

d. Progress Branch (307) « The Head of the Progress Bra.nch is re- 
sponsible for; 

( 1 ) Determining the status of productive work (including ncnship 
work) in terras of schedule adherence and physical progress; obtaining 
prompt information on delays in work progress, and promptly reporting 
this information with recomro.endations for their correction. 

( 2 ) Expediting material as required and serving as material 
liaison point for the Production Department. 
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(3) Summarizing and reporting schedule deviations with causes 
thereof, based upon completed aTOilabilities . 

(k) Scheduling, progressing, and inspecting of compartments for 
completion on ships under construction or conversion (within framework of 
schedules established by the Scheduling Branch) . 

(5) Correlating information from the Shceduling Branch and Standards 
Branch, Repair Superintendent, Planning and Estimating Superintendent, 
Docking Officer, and oi*igina.ting and distributing the Bi-weekly Schedule 

of Drydocking and Ship Repair and Conversion. 

(6) Closing job orders to labor on completion of work and assembling 
information on unfiixished work and replacement material requirements for 
the Production Department. 

(7) Investigating major over and under expenditures at job order 
level as directed by Code 305* 

(8) Exercising administrative control of the Production loop tele- 
type system, and tzansmitting authorized messages and urgent work messages 
( job order supplements , etc • ) . 

(9) Expediting plans after issue by Planning Department. 

e. Scheduling Branch (308) ♦ The Head of the Scheduling Branch is 
responsible for ; 

(l) Determining, preparing, and distributing mastei* work schedules 
(including nonship work) based on the general scope and magnitude of 
authorized work. 

( 2 ) Determining, preparing, and distributing basic work schedules 
based upon availability of materials, p.lans, manpower, and desirable 
erectioxi sequence. 

(3) Preparing and distributing detailed wor' schedules >n job 
order supplements based upon approved basic work scheaviles. 

(4) Furnishing required delivery dates for planned material re- 
quirements, plan preparation, and job order issuance to the Planning and 
Supply Departments on productive work. 

( 5 ) Reviewing material and plan delivery status information on 
productive work, manpowei* availability, and revising detailed work 
schedules as required durirg execution. Reviewing previously established, 
required dates on plans and materials, and revising the required dates as 
necessary. 

(6) Conducting scheduling conferences and attending conferences 
affecting schedulirg action. 
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(7) Developing standard schedules for repeat -type manufacturing 
repair and alteration work items. 

( 8 ) Developing standard sequences for accomplishment of pro- 
ductive work by type of ships and type of availability for use in 
sched-uling. 

(9) Furnishing guidance to the Planning Department in development 
of work specifications best suited for effective scheduling. 

(10) Conducting a review of schedule adherence on completed availa- 
bilities, and making recoramc.'nd.ations to correct causes of the depart\are 
from schedxiles, based upon information supplied by the Progress Branch. 

(11) With the workload information provided by the Analysis Branch, 
schedtile work to the shops ' productive capacity sind/or adjust previoxis 
scheduled dates to balance shop workload. 

(12) Conducting feasibility studies to make recommendations re- 
garding the advisability of revising sched\lLed principal events, dates, 
or the acceptance of future availabilities. 

f. Standards Branch ( 309 ) « The Head of the Standards Branch is 
responsible for: 

(1) Furnishing guidance and technical assistance in the adminis- 
tration of the Production Planning and Control Program in the Production 
Department . 

(2) Developing Production Planning and Control procediires, methods, 
and delineating the contents of the forms, wherein they apply to Shop 
Planning and Job Standards. 

( 3 ) Recommending the necessity for, and establishing a relative 
priority for equipment and personnel required in the in5)lementation of 
the Production Planning and Control Program. 

( 4 ) Acting as the Production Department' liaison point in connection 
with the Production Planning and Control Program. 

(5) Utilizing information generated by the Production Planning and 
Control Program as a basis to developing and maintaining data indicating 
the productive effectiveness of the shops. 

( 6 ) Reviewing Shop Planning Office records and assisting in de- 
velopment of standard estimating data for individual shops. 
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( 7 ) Consolidating individually prepared shop standards and de- 
veloping over -all production standards for Johs to be used for planning, 
scheduling, and estimating futui’e vork. Maintain the Production De- 
partment Library of Standards . 
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